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Go Correspondents. 

‘Red Rover.’’—Distrusting our own judgment, we have taken the liberty of address- 
ing your original poetry, under an envelans. to the editors of the ‘New Mirror. ” 

F. B. of W.—We tried to find ‘* Sor’s Lessons ” for vou in Philadelphia last week, but 
with no better success than here. The Music dealers inform us there is not one on sale 
in either city. M.andC.of Broadway shall copy the song for you. 

L. J. B.—According to the ** Picayune,” the following isa liat of the gentlemen ac- 
companying Sir Wm. Drummond Stewart in his expedition to the Rocky Mountains :— 
** Mons. P. Pietierre, artist, Paris; Prof. Mersche, botanist, Md. ; Messis. N. and R. 
** Heermann, Raltimore, Md. ; Dr. S. Tilghman, surgeon, Baitimore, Md. ; Lieut. Smith, 
‘* United States Army; Lieut. Graham, do; Mr. M.C. Field, New Orleans Picayune ; 
‘““Mr. Sublette, captain of the camp, St. Louis ; Professor Baitelle, mineralogist, Lon- 
** don ; together with many gentlemen of wealth and Jeisure, whose only objectisa 
*‘ touch at buffalo hunting, and a!! the exciting sports incident to a summer foray on our 
** wild Western prairies.” 

‘* Acorn.”—Your letter was received during our absence at Camdem last week. The 
addition came too late, as the article referred to hau been already printed in the “ first 
form,” while * the paper ” reached us on Saturday. ‘‘ Zaton”’ is trotted out to-day, and 
with great pleasure. 

H. W. of W.—We have received no application for J.C. Have you any 2 yr. old colts 

by Priam, Trustee, or Margrave ! 

P. St. G. A.D. will be here this week with ten or fifteen pair of fine Carriage Horses. 
We have not yet found a pair of ‘‘ bays with iong tails, 16 hands high,” that would suit 
you, but expect to do so in a few days. 

‘*a Judge.”—Thank you for nothing—your op inion was not asked for. When Balaam 
wants his ass he will call for him. 

E. P. P.—Your letter has been handed to Dr. Grice, one of our most eminent Veteri- 
nary Surgeons, 

G. P. of N. O.—The “ great medicine man ” over the way, who “ cures dandriff,” etc., 
has been ‘* goaded to madness ” by one of Lord George’s ‘‘excessively fine” stories, 
which had his latest impromptu “ into ” it. 

J. C. B.—** The Secretary stands alone,” and always did, save when he had “ rocks” 
enough ‘' in hishat ” to build a stone wall, or more than were thrown at St. Stephen. 

We have to remark for the twentieth time, that it was a predecessor of ours who had 
the ** secret for taming vicious horses.” The surest way to make a race horse fast is to 
tie him securely to a tree. 
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THE BOSTON BUFFALO HUNT. 
‘* Eaton” in the * Post,” in reply to ‘‘ Acorn” in the ** Spirit.” 
Boston, May 23, 1843. 

Lo the Editor of the Boston Post:— Having observed, in @ late number of the 
New York “ Spirit of the Times,’’ a very capitally executed notice of the Buf 
falo Hunt at Cambridge, I cannot forbear expressing the great satisfaction I ex- 
perieaced at that very vivid description, coupled with considerable mortification 
at having been deprived of participating Sn the festivities. This mortification 
was, however, considerably mollified by enjoying a verbal account, (differing in 
some particulars from the admirable production in the ** Spirit’?) over a beaker 
of ‘‘ niggeree’’ cold, delivered by that experienced hunter and piscatorisn, Maj- 
Gen. 

The General, as you are aware, is a child of enthusiasm, and no more regards 
a river or two in pursuing a buffalo, than my old grandmother does dropping 
stitch in the heel of a stocking. Imagine, then, his indignation at the state- 
inent put forth in the “ Spirit,” denouncing that savage collection of hirsute 
rangers of the prairies which appeared at Cambridge as ‘‘ perfectly domesticat- 
ed Buffalo Calves!” The General's account runs thus :— 

‘‘ When I heard that yell from the building which confined the beasts, it 
seemed to me, not as if heaven and earth were coming together, but as though 
seventeen pairs of buckskin regimental breeches, encasing seventeen regiment- 
al seats of honor, had given way ona field day, with one almighty simultaneous 
crack. I do not profess to be braver than the ordinary run of men, but I stood 
my ground, while a ‘ pale cast’ of fear flitted over the cheeks of the multitude, 
not even excepting the New York correspondent and his friend‘ the Bold.’ 1 
say, | stood my ground; and the report industriously circulated that I did so 
involuntarily, in consequence of being up to the knees in muck, is the malicious 
offspring of enviousdetraction. ‘The assertion that the‘) ell’ was followed by 
the cry, ‘CLEAR THE TRACK! the buffaloes will be let loose in ten minutes !’ is 
true esowgh, and the way ‘ legal gentlemen,’ camphorites, foreign consuls, edit- 
ors, and dead shots made tracks was a severe caution to pedestrians with tender 
heels and tight insteps. That father, who seized his child by the arm, ‘ plung- 
ing madly inte the crowd,’ was mad enough, and I don’t blame him, for the boy 
had been lately inoculated for the kine pox, and squealed like a perforated pig, 
—a grapple by the arm, strong as that of a smith’s vice, not being exactly as 
pleasant at the moment as sucking iced blanc mange before breakfast on a hot 
July morning. 

‘* Well, (push round the cigars, and tell Digby to fill up the Niggerees— 
‘he'll pay it ;’) don’t know where Mr. Acorn has had his experience in the 
buffalo line, bot if his ideas of * perfect domestication’ were realised by those 
outrageous animals, I must say that I am not the man likely to make a contract 
to furnish him with Brussels carpets for family use. Two persons near me es- 
caped with slight flesh wounds, losing only the tails of their tightfts, which 
‘flouted the air’ on the horns of a couple of stag-buffaloes, like Marmion’s 
banner at the battle uf Flodden Field, ‘ now rising, now depressed.’ One 
small boy was tossed into the air, and luckily fell between the horns of a bel. 
lowing savage, and maintained his seat bravely for five or ten minutes, when he 
was throws with great violence into the arms of a stout geutleman in corduroy 
smal!-clothes, who will, no doubt, be entitled to a medal from the Humane So- 
ciety for the preservation of a human life. The bulls, as is usual and charac- 
teristic, made a dead set at every thing scarilet-colored, and women in red 
shawls might be seen in all directions abandoning the field, reminding me of the 
squadron of Tarleton’s troopers at the onslaught of Trenton, where, as you 
know, I had the pleasure of cutting down a British dragoon— 

* Who wore that day this broach, which now I wear.’ 
I may be wrong, but it is my opinion that a covert slur, a sort of sub rosa in- 
vendo, reflecting upon his personal appearance, is conveyed aga inst the hunts. 
man who officiated on this occasion in the phrase, ‘ painted-faced individual.» 
So far as my observation served me, the discoloration of his countenance was 
solely owing to emotions excited by the perilous position in which he was 
placed. Slinging strings round the horns of ramping buffaloes is not to be 
qentioned with encircling a lady’s waist through the giddy and deligh'ful ma 





zes of a waltz ; aad it would not have surprised me if that desperate adventur- 
er, had turned totally black in the face, and remained so, instead of assum ing 
a rain-bow like appearance about the gills, which was rather enimating and ut 
namental. 

“T remember, when at Newport, some years back, acting as supporter to the 
lamented Finn during his celebrated walk on the equally celebrated beach, a 
sanguinary rush from the surf was made at me by a sea-cow, evidently in & 
state of hydrophobia. This I avoided by a dexterous dash through a bathing- 
house, cow after me; this evolution having been performed many times, votil 
my adversary became completely exhausted, I turned about, and placing my 
right thumb expressively upon the tip of my nasal promontory, inquired, * Who 
are you louking at?’ I have that cow at this moment, in a ‘ perfectly domesti- 
cated’ state ; but the agitation of my bowels om the occasion, caused such a 
derangement of the atra-bilarious organs, that my countenance assumed the hue 
of a Seville orange, which it retains to this day! I mention this trifling anec- 
dote to show the wonderful effect of agitation upon the cuticle or surface of the 
face. 

In reference to the charger used at the Buffalo olio, I will observe that if he 
had but one eye, he seemed to be perfectly satisfied with it, and, I will venture | 
te say, could see as much to please him as any of the spectators could with 
two. What is the use of a superfluous optic’? The horse only imitated the 
distinguished Colonel Gory, who always closes one of his peepers when he 
wants to hit the Bull's eye. The heartless remark that this faithful quadruped 
has ‘ outlived his friends,” cannot be coupled with a hope that he will survive 
his euemies, so long as Acorn lives. | 

*‘T observed amongst a certain knot of malcontents various futile endeavors to 
put down this praiseworthy exhibition, bat they were all drowned in repeated 
cheers and soul-stirring cries of ‘ Go it, old Fourlegs !’ * At ’em again, Ingine !’ 
‘Tail first, and down with ’em, you'll get ahead faster ;’ ‘ Why is that rider 
like sugar house molasses? Because he is very ropy !’ and many other exhile- 
rating exclamstions. Even the younger portion of the community present 
were itfected with enthusiasm, and vociferated that Ingine would ‘ do it’ ‘in 
spite of thunder ;’ by this last quotation evincing, as Dickens and other emi- 
nent English tourists often observed amongst the lower orders, a remarkadle 
familiarity with the character of Macbeth, who insisted that he would 


* Tell pale-hearted fear it lies, 
And sleep, in spite of thunder!” 


Here you get, Mr. Editor, the gist of the general's remarks, which, being 
concluded, he called on Digby for a glass of soda, announcing, atthe same 
time his willingness to “pay the difference.” If you desire any further par- 
ticulars relative to this much belied exhibition, you can apply to that expe- 
rienced officer at Stonington. 

With customary affection, I remain, as ever, yours, 

TO N. EATON, ESQ. 
Diesy Haut, May 24th, °43. 

Sir,—A confederated knot of facetious wags tried a few nights since to fas. 
tem upon me the credit or odium (as the case may be) of originating a story of 
a buffaio hunt, which, I am told, tormed the substance of an epistie which ap. 
peared with your signature in a morning paper of some note. Doubtless the 
story was entertaining, as it has occasioned some talk ; but as yet I am igno- 
rant of its purpose, measure, or end, know nothing of its unities of time and 
place, and as to any view of it whether generally or specifically, 1 am utterly 
in the dark; nor can reason afford a guide as to the cause or motive of con- 
necting me with the matter at all. Unquestionably, too, the letter must have 
been a clever one: for, though I have not seen it, ] am not ignorant of the ce- 
lebrity of your nane, which, among all the vicissitudes of change and the dis- 
integrations of time, has stood high as connected with the epistolary literature 
of the country, aud of the splendid art of venery, in all its branches, but chiefly 
the piscatorial, where n you have proved yourself the gentle, soothing, pacific, 
and soul-subdued disciple of Walton, (in extricating from the liquid profound 
the speckled trout, the bristled perch, the horned pout, and the eager pike) and 
far surpassing him in the sterner and more perilous labors of casting the bass 
line and harpooning the 600 pound swordfish in his savage ‘“ wanderings 
through the trackless main.” 

But, as I was saying, these merry wags with bloodthirsty purpose having ruth- 
lessly resolved upon tearing the laurels from your brow, and not daring to fix 
them on their own, (as the world would not believe them) have singled out 
me, (whose virtues ten times doubled would fall short uf the moiety of them) 
and p'aced me on that pinnacle, whose hei. ht makes my brain reel, and whose 
effulgence is too essentially dszzling for my untutored optics. Besides these 
misgivings, my honesty of nature (incomprehensible to them) will not allow 
me to strut in borrowed plumes. If you have done well, why, take the credit 
of it; if otherwise, let me not suffer for it. 

There they were—in solemn conclave met: Buld the redoubtable, who looks 
daggers, and if he does not use them, may take a fork as a substitute; Bogue, 
the minister from China, skilled in the tricks and chicanery of the court, who 
can smile and murder while he smiles ; Salt, who by bad fellowship has lost 
his savor; Cromwell, who puts his girdle round the earth in forty minutes ; 
Artful, and. another small fry—stars of inferior magnitude to these, but with 
throats equally husky with forswearing themselves, and as ready to sell their 
souls for a vitrificated glubule of cool. There they were--headed by that arch 
Ephesian, the sea-green incomprehensible, (that ruler with a rod of iron, whose 
fiat seals our fate,) as judge. They swore upon the book—for two nights I 
stemmed the conspiracy—but, when the noble Cromwell stabbed, (who, ere 
yet the liquor had left the flushing in his galled eyes, came, and, face to face, 
in the full presence of the solemn responsibility of an oath, declared with a 
specious doubt as to the time, that he surely did hear from me the story of the 
buffalo hunt, if not m the express language of your letter, in words to that 
effect,) ingratitude, more then all the rest, quite vanquished me; and when 
this nefarious testimony was confirmed by an appeal tu the wretched Disowned, 
who I supposed might have some virtue left, | stood the reckoning—a substi- 
tute for fingering, with a vengeance !—almost as bad as selling the hor-e. 

I cannot suffer by your silence ; and Digby will transfer the seven covls to 
your account, unless like a man you come forth, and exclaim— 
Adsum qui feci 

Ad me ; dirigite tela vestra. 

May your shadow never be less. 

Respectfully yours, 


N. Eaton. 


ScriBanTurR. 





FUNNY BLUNDERS. 

The New York Sun tells of a mercantile house in that city, who, by order of 
a western correspondent, sent him a huge iron safe, and were soon after asto- 
nished to find that the order had been fora sofa, they having misread the word 
in bis letter. Their western correspondent was not a little astonished at the re- 
ceipt of a “ Patent Salamander,” instead of the elegant piece of furniture he 
had ordered. Here is another of many incidents inculcating the necessity of 
writing clearly, and reading cautiously, or whence the trite motto of ‘look 
before you leap” may be appropriately drawn. North American. 


A more singular blunder was near happening, some years since, in which two. 





= —3 
friends of the writer were the parties. A prim spinster lady, of a certain age, 
but not so advanced as not to be persuaded, at a later period, to offer incense 
at a certain altar, so often referred to poetically, who, at the time, superin- 
tended her plantation affairs herself, wrote to her mercantile correspondent at 
Baltimore, an old bachelor, as he read her order, to send her “ fifty cats for 
seed.’ What was his amazement at such a commission, from such a source! 
How to execute it was the puzzle. All the mandates of his fair correspondent 
were to be scrupulously obeyed, He prudently bethought him to consult 
other fair friends upon the difficulty of the commission and the peculiar delica- 
cy of his position. In conclave, with the letter before them, they discussed 
the subject; and by means of their keener perceptions, if not keener optics, 
they arrived at the cunclusiun, as proved correct, that the order was for “ fifty 
[bushels of] oats for seed.” They were sent accordingly. What an escape 
for the bachelor merchant, who would never have been forgiven his blunder, 
had he have sent the catsto the maiden ;—not so safe a mistake asa “ safe’’ 
instead of a ‘ sofa.” 0. 





RULES AND REGULATIONS 
ADOPTED BY 


THE NEW YORK TROTTING CLUB, 
FOR THE BEACON COURSE, SEPT. 1, 1841. 

[At the request of several gentlemen we publish at length the Rules of the 
Beacon Course, having given those of the Centreville Course in a previous 
paper.) 

1, All Matches or Sweepstakes which shal! come off over a Course, under the 
jurisdiction of this Club, will be governed by these Rules, unless the contrary 
is mutually agreed upon by the perties making such match or stake. 

2. All Purses, Matches, or Sweepstakes to which the Club or Proprietors 
contribute, they shall have the power to postpone, should the weather prove 
unfavorable on the day previously named for the trotting of the same. 

3. None but Members shai! be allowed to trot a horse for any limited Purse 
given by this Association. 

4. Horses trained in the same stable or owned in part by the same person 
shall not start fora Purse; and horses so entered shall forfeit their entrance. 
A horse starting alone shall receive but one-half the Purse, Horses deemed by 
the Judges not fair trotting horses, shall be ruled off previous to or distanced 
at the termination of a heat. 

5. All Entries shall be made under a seal, enclosing the entrance money, 
(10 per ct. on the Purse) and addressed to the Secretary, at such time and 
place as may have heen previously designated by advertisement. 

6. Every Trotting horse starting for Match, Purse, or Stake, shall carry 
145 lbs.; if in harness, the weight of the vehicle not to be considered.—Pa- 
cing horses to be allowed 5 lbs, ; Wagons to weigh 250 lbs. 

7. A distance for mile heats, best three in five, shall be one hundred yards ; 
for one mile heats, eighty yards, and for every additional mile, an additional 
eighty yards. 

8. The time between heats shall be—for one mile, twenty minutes, and for 
every additional mile, an additional five minutes. 

9. There shal] be chosen by the Proprietors of the Course, or Stewards, 
Three Judges, to preside over a race for Purses, and by them two additional 
Judges shall be appointed for the distance stand; they may also, during, or 
previous to @ race, appoint Inspectors at any part of the Course, whose report 
shall be received of any foul riding or driving 

\U. Should a aimerence of opinion exist between the Judges in the starting 
stand, on any question, a mejority shall govern, 

11. The Judges shall order the horses saddled or harnessed, five minutes 
previous to the time appointed for starting, or at the expiration of the time 
allowed between heats. Any rider or driver causing undue detention, after 
being called up, by making false starts or otherwise, the Judges may give the 
word to start, without reference to the situation of the horse so offending, unleas 
convinced such delay is unavoidable on the part of the rider or driver ; 1n which 
case not more than thirty minutes shall be consumed in attempts to start. 

12. The Pole sha!i be drawn for by the Judges. The horse winning a heat, 
shall, for the succeeding heat, be entitled to a choice of the track. On coming 
out on the last stretch, each horse shall retain the track first selected; any 
horse deviating shall be distanced. 

13. In all cases of dispute, and not provided for by these Rules, the Judges 
for the day will decide finally. In case ofa race or match heing proved to their 
satisfaction to have been made or conducted improperly and dishouestly, on the 
part of the principals, they shall have the power to declare all bets void. They 
shall also have power to mitigate the penalty of a rider or driver’s disobeying 
these rules, by giving the next best horse a heat, instead of distancing the per- 
son so offending, should circumstances justify them in such mitigation. 

14. Riders aud Drivers shall not be permitted to start unless dressed in 
Jockey style. 

15. Riders and Drivers shall weigh in the presence of one or more Judges, 
previous to starting ; and after a heat, are to come up to the starting stand, 
and not to dismount until so ordered by the Judges. Any Rider or Driver 
disobeying, shall, on weighing, be precluded from the benefit of the weight of 
his saddle and whip—and if not full weight, shall be distanced. 

16. A Rider or Driver committing any act which the Judges may deem foul 
riding or driving, shall be distanced. 

17. Should any horse break from his trot or pace, and gain by such break, 
twice the distance so gained shall be taken from him on coming out. A horse 
breaking on the score shal! not lose the heat by so doing. 

18. A horse must win two heats to be entitled to the Purse—uniess he dis- 
tance all other horses in one heat.—A distanced horse in 8 dead heat shall not 
start again. 

19. A horse not winning one heat in three, shall not start for a fourth heat, 
unless such horse shall have made a dead heat. When a dead heat is made be- 
tween two horses, that if s1THER had won the heat, the race would have been 
decided, they Two only shali start again. Such horses as are prevented from 
sterting by the Rue, shall be considered prawn and not DIsTANCED. 

20. If two horses each win a heat, and neither are distanced in the race, they 
are equal; if neither win a heat, and neither distanced, they are equal ; but if 
one wins a heat, and the other does not, the winner of a heat is best, unless he 
shall be distanced subsequently, in which case the other, if not distanced, 
shall be best. A horse that wins a heat and is distaneed, is better than one 
not winniog a heat and being distanced. A horse distanced the second heat, 
than one distanced the first heat, &. 

21. Horses drawn before the conclusion of a race, shall be considered dis- 
tanced. 

22. Horses that forfeit, are the beaten horses, when it is play or pay. 

23. All bets are understood to relate to the Purse, Match, or Stake, if 
nothing is said to the contrary. 

24. A coufirmed bet cannot be let off without mutual consent. If either 
party be absent at the time of trotting, and the money be not staked, the party 
present may declare the bet void, in the presence of the Judges, unless some 
party will stake the money betted for the absentee. 

25 A bet made un a heat to come, is no bet, if act the horses qualified to 
start, do not; unless the bet be between such horses as do start. A bet made 
after the heat is over, is void, if the horse bet upon does not start. 

26. The person who bets the odds, has aright to choose the horse or the 
field. When he has chosen his horse, the fielu is what starts against him ; but 
there is no field voless one starts with him. If odds are bet without naming 
the horses before the trot 1s over, it must be determined as the odds were at 
the time Of making it. Bets made in trotting are determined til! the 
Parse is won, if the heat is not specified at the time of betting. Bets made 
between particular horses are void, if neither of them be winner, un'ess speci- 
fied to the contrary. 

_ 27. All bets made on horses precluded from starting, by (Rule No. 19,) be- 
ing distanced in the race, or on such horses against each other, shall be drawn. 











28. All engagements are void upon the decease of either party, before being 
determined. 
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ss 'PHE SPORTSMAN IN CANADA. 
— 


BY PREDERIC TOLFREY, ESQ., AUTHIR OF “THE SPORTSMAN IN FRANCE.” 


—_—_—— 


* And now for a word about Gans. Some respectable middle-aged sports- 
en. the “Qui anes avis termed the Old School, arepiesecd toutiiren 
Rartne flint-gums eifday—I presume their restropections carry them as 
far back as thirty years since—shot stronger and consequently killed atgreater 
distances than ‘the copper-cap doubtless of the enlightened age. 
With al) due submission to these venerable bigots, who ‘wear cctton-shirts 
and put their drawers on in bed, | take leave to state that Peannot admit the 
justice, and I might go to the length of adding the truth, of the observation. 
ro getting into the “ sear and yellow leaf” myself, seeing that I was usher- 
ed into this sinful world towards the latter end of year 1791, and having serv- 
ed my apprenticeship under the flint-and-stee] dynasty, and when out of my 
i n copper-eap system, I may be permitted, by 
reason of the experience acquired in the ardent pursuit of a favourite amuse- 
ment, to give an opinion on ‘the relative merits of the two systems, if such 
a term as “ relative merits” can be applied where comparison is out of the 
question. 

‘When one hears a sexagenarian disciple of the Old Schoo] make the 
startling assertion that the flint-lock is superior to the percussion principle, 
one naturally asks oneself a few questions, and the first of these would be, 
upon what basisdces the old gentleman found his opinion? Here is the 
question ; but where is the answer? This! suspect would be rather diffi- 
cult to find. We all know that a flint-iock is manufactured with an encum- 
braace called a pan, which, to those of my more juvenile Readers who have 
never shot with any other than a pereussion-gun, may be compared in ap- 
pearance to the paddle-boxes of a steam-boat. ‘This is or was the recep- 
tacle for the priming, which being ignited (every now and then) by the means 
of intermittent sparks from the flint, communicated through the touch-hole 
with the charge of powder in the chamber of the barre]. But where was 
this said perforation termed touch hole? Why, inevery gunthat was turned 
out of hand thirty years ago, exactly-where it should not have been—intro- 
duced into the “centre” of the charge of powder. What was the conse- 
quence? Simply this: from half the charge lying before the orifice through 
which the ignition was comm anicated, and the other half behind it, the pow- 
der on exploding had a two-fold office to perform—a struggle for escape 
right and left, at the back and front door ; and by this double action, if 1 may 
so term it, and not finding egress at the breech, an extra degree of recoil was 
the result, and because the gun kicked, as the phrase goes, the idea was doub‘- 
less entertained that it shot stronger. Now it is notorious that the weakest 
shooting guns recoil or kick more than any others. I can readily imagine 
that a man who had been accustomed fur the first tifieen or twenty years of 
his shooting existence to use the flint-and-stee] would find himself marvel- 
Jously puzzled on taking the field with a gun mounted on the copper-cap 

rinciple. The distance lie had been accustomed to allow himself in firing 
before his birds would infallibly cause him to miss every feather he aim- 

ed at; and as disappointment, if not disgust, would infallibly ensue, it is 
ossible, that, without giving the new system a fair and patient trial, the old 
amily slow-coach double-barrel has been resumed. ‘The veteran sports- 
man, therefore, because he has missed shots with an implement of superior 
and quicker power—which shots would have to)d with unerring effect with 
his old trusty, rusty, fusty, fowling-prece—stigmatizes the nove] invention, 





of the merits of which he has not made himself master, by roundly assert- 
ing that a flint-gun will carry farther than a percussion. In nineteen cases 
oul of twenty this is idle prejudice. As far as reason and common sense 
can guide us, I amof opinion that of the two the copper-cap ought to be the 
harder-hitting and the better-carrying gun. I have paid some attention to 
and bestowed some pains upon this subject, and my experience has enabled 
me to come to the conclusion, that a thorough!y we}!-made double bya first- 
rate workman on the percussion principle does carry further and will kill 
longer shots “ if held straight” than any gun on the old flint-and-stee! plan. 
I have owned, from the year 1812 up to the present time, seven guns inal). 
‘The first was a little single by Grierson of Bond Sireet (flint) ; the second,a 
double by Sykes of Oxford (dittv); the third, a little double covert-gun by 
Smith, now of Princes Street, then of Lisle Street; the fourth, a double by 
old Joe Manton, then of Edwards Street, Portman Square, made in 1817, with 
two sets of locks, flint-stee] ard percussion; the fifth, by Standenmeyer of 
Cuckspur Street (altered to copper-cap)); the sixth, by John Manton of Dover 
Street (copper-cap); and the seventh, by Westley Richards (copper-cap and 
his patent primer). It will be seenthat | have afforded myself ample op- 
portunity for trying both systems; and I can unhesitatingly assert that not 
one of the flint-guns (and they were top-sawyers in their day) shota yard fur- 
ther, if sofar, as the copper-caps; and ot the whole seven, the last, by West- 
ley Richards, is the strongest and quickest-shooting gun by many degrees, 
and I will back it against any flint-and-steel double of old Joe Manton’s palmy 
days that ever was turned out of his justly-celebrated establishment. 

The grand “ desideratum,” as far as my humble judgment goes, is so to 
construct barrels as that the orifice communicating ignition may be placed 
at the extreme end of thebreech or chamber ; for the nearer the inflammable 
material which causes explosion is introduced to the hinder grains of pow- 
der, the greater wil] be the impetus given to the discharge, as it will not only 
acquire additional] strengih, but the force will be more equable as well as 
sudden. This I suspectto bethe principal secret of Westley Richards’s guns 
shooting stronger and sharper than any others; and if any of my readers 
wil] take the trouble of paying a visit to that worthy and honest prelate, the 
“ Bishop” of Bond Street, who is the appointed and approved agent for the 
sale of Mr. Richards’s guns, they will have an opportunity of seeing some of 
the “nost perfect specimens of workmanship, and of examining the manner 
in which the nipple is inserted in the breech. It is as far back as is con- 
sistent with safety, and (if anything) Beinn the last grain of powder in the 
chamber ; so that the whole charge is propelled forward iastead of the powder 
being permitted to struggle fer vent by becoming ignited in the centre of the 
compressed mass. 

The advocates of the ancient system admit that a copper-cap gun shoots 
sharper than the flint-and-sice]. As this is a self-evident axiom, may we not 
fairly ask, “‘ and why should they not shvot stronger also?” I will appeal to 
any sportsman of fair and honorable repute, and whose word is unquestion- 
able, if he have not fairly killed his birds at greater distances and with greater 
certainty since the introduction of copper-caps than before ; and I anticipate 
from the impartial Reader a ready affirmative. The gun No.6 which Ihave 
alluded to, and made by Mr. John Manton of Dover Street, was an excellent 
one, and I was sure of killing longer shots with it than I] ever could reckon 
upon with any of its five predecessors. I had it with mein Brittany, and its 
powers of throwing a bali with unerring precision were extraordinary. It 
made sad havoc amongst the wild boar; it was almost equal to a rifle in this 
respect; but the Dover Street guns are renowned for this qualification. Iam 
bound, however, in justice to Mr. Westley Richards, to say, that for fur and 
feather [[have never tried it at bristles] the last on my list, No. 7, the gun | 
now possess, is the very best I certainly ever owned 01 ever saw. It point of 
workmanship and finish it never was surpassed, if equalled, and its powers 
of throwing shot are wonderful—strength, concentration, and that rare quali- 
ty, an equidistant distribution of the pellets, being all combined in this in- 
valuable weapon. The Reader may form some idea of its extraordinary ex- 
cellence when I state that I have killed hares and rabbits at sixty-five and 
seventy yards, pariridges at seventy-six, seventy-seven, and “ seventy-nine 
yards,” the distances “all measured,” and last season I killed a jack-snipe at 
the almost incredible distance of eighty-five yards, “ measured also ;” but 
it was with one of Eley’s wire-cartridges; the others were loose shot. On 
one occasion, about two years since, during a private pigeon-match which 
was being shot off in Mr. Croft’s Park atGreenham Loage, near Newbury, 
as I was amusing myself by playing the part of an outskirter and having a 
pop at the missed birds, I brought one down, stone dead, at “ fifty-seven ’ yards 
with No. 6shot ; and it will b2 admitted that a double-barrelled gun must be 
a clipper that will do this, as my Readers no not require to be told that a 

igeon, a good stout blue rock, takes a stinging dose of snot, with plenty of 
mpetus to boot, to bring him down. I never knew a flint-gun to come near 
this in point of execution; but should any stubburn sceptic be found who 
would wish to try the experiment, I should be happy to make a match with 
oe in the field or from atrap at any distance he may name and for any sum 
e pleases. 
efore I conclude this [I fear] rather prosy prelude on guns, I must be per- 
mitted to say that Mr. Westley Richards is entitled to the thanks as well as 
the good opinion of every Knight of the Trigger, not only for supplying 
them with unmatchable doubles, but for having set an example well worthy 
of imitation by his competitors in the crafli—that of charging a reasonable 
price for a firsi-ratearticle. Mr. Westley Richards is satisfied with a fair 


-remunerating profit; the consequence is, that he has more customers than 


any. one in the trade, and amongst them the most influential sportsmen of 
the present day. Mr. Richards is atheoretical is well as practical artist, and 
from the earliest period of his acquiring an insight into he artand mystery 
of gun-making, his whole aim and study have been the bringing to perfection 
the double-barrelled fowling- iece ; and I should not be far wrong in asserting 
that not a day passes without his divising some plan or alteration whereby 
an improvement may be effected. The new potest primer may be cited as 
ab example; and I deem it so perfect and atthe same time so simple an in- 
-vention, thatit must in the end supersede the copper-cap. It is nearly as 
mueh quicker than the copper-cap as the copper-cap is to the flint, I have 
neither time nor space at this moment to recapitulate its surpassing merits, or 
to enter into an elaborate description of the principle. I will therefore 
merely refer the Reader to that most urbane, int nt, and gentlemanlike 
tary, the honest “Bishop” of Bond -Street, who will not only readily 
comprehensively explain the nature o° this ingenious and efficacious 





invention, but will deliver a sound and practi¢a! orthudoxas well as eloquent 
discourse on the superior merits of Mr. Westiey Riehards’s supernaculums; 
and, to quote the Reverend Bishop’s emphatic words, 11s a PLEASURE TO BE 
KILLED BY ONE OF HIS GUNS. 

But it is time tw hop across the Atlantic once more, and learn how the war 
w as catried on in the Garrison of Quebec during the year 1816. Before, 
however, I resume the thread ot my narrative, 1 may here state, that one 
evening atter our return from Chateau Richer, as Major Browne and myself 
were d ing some of Mr. Hamilton’s exquisite Port wine at his hospi:a- 
ble table, the subject of guns was introduced, and the merits of the several 
masters of that day duly convassed. The result of this Jearned disquisition 
by ‘ The Council of Three” was my being deputed to order as mapy guns 
from the celebrated Joe Manton, at that period living in Edwards Street, 
Portman pa ee There was not any restriction as to price, and’as a near 
and kind relative had placed a hundred pounds at my disposal for the pur- 
chase of a good double, my letter to Mr. Manton gave him “ carte blanche,” 
and he was requested tosend out by the earliest of the spring ships guns of his 
best make, and with every improvement that he had recently introduced to 
a ae noted the sportsman. 

n the 8th of May of the following spring it came to pass, oddly enough 
that Major Browne and myself were Giaing with Mr. Remthen yi ws the 
‘‘Eweretta,” generally the first ship of the season, rounded the Poini, and 
groped her way through the fragments of broken ice into the Basin of Quebec. 
Ere the second course was commenced, a servant was despatched to the 
Lower Town with directions to take boat and proceed on board to inquire if 
a case had been shipped directed to myself. As we were sippirg our second 
bottle of nectar, the messenger returned, followed by a cart, in which, to our 
great Joy, was a most respectable-looking deal package superscibed with my 
patronymic. The welcome box was forthwith rouge into the dining-room, 
and by aid of hammer and chise] the lid removed. The ancient custom of 
“ seniores priores” was here acted upon. The Major took the first gun-case, 
Mr. Hamilton the second, and myseif the third and last; and, strange to say, 
they were so parcelled out by Mr, Manton; for, on opening the brass-bound 
mahogany, the names of each of us were legibly written on one of the wrap- 
pers. The price charged by Joe Manton in those days for one of his doubles 
was “seventy guineas, without extras;” and we found, by an interesting 
memorandum in one of the compartments ofonr gun-cases, that we were to 

vay ten — foran extra set of detonating locks, and a like sum for a 
ittle kickshaw appended to the lock-plate, having for its title “the gravitating 
stop,” and for its object the prevention of suicide while loading one barre! 
with the other cocked. I was a pretty bauble to look at, and certainly an- 
swered the purpose for which it was intended; as far as the preservation of 
the iives of children and cockneys went, it was an exceedingly humane adop- 
tion: but fora sportsman, and the man who knew howto handle a gun in the 
field, it was a superfluous if rot a useless appendage, and adding an unneces- 
sary expense to an already-overcharged (pecuniarily speaking) gun. 

_ No three schvol-boys with a new toy could have exhibited more anxiety to 
inspect is Construction than we did in the examination of our newly-imported 
doubles. Nothing was wanting to please the eye: the guns were finished and 
turned out of hand in the best possible style, and the fitting-up of the cases 
and ali the concomitant furniture and appurtenances were complete in every 
respect. The price, however, wassomewhatstartling: for “ ninety guineas” 
one has a right to look for something out of the common way. Having 
amused ourselves by a minute inspection of our splendid acquisitions, we 


, sate down to our Port, and in honor of the occasion tapped a magnum, and, 


while quaffing the generousjuice, resolved upon paying a visit to the corn- 
fields above the village of Beaufort, on the Montmorency-road, about three 
miles from the Garrison, for the purpose of trying ovr Joe Manton’s. In 
the spring of the year the snipes are generally found in the higher grounds, 
at least in Canada; and by ten o’clock the following morning we were at 
the appointed spot. We founda very fair sprinkling of birds, and Major 
Browne and Mr. Hamilton floored the long-bills right and lett: in fact, they 
made some extraordinary shots, particularly the Major, who was in ecstacies 
with the performance of his new purchase. But how shall I describe my 
own mortification? Not afeather could Itouch. The first four or five shots 
which I missed I attributed to an over-duse of the good stuff from the mag- 
num of which I had partaken on the previous night; but when some ten or 
a dozen shipes got away unscathed, | began te suspect that a screw must be 
loose somewhere. The gun had the same mount as my little double (No. 3) 
made by Smith: it came up handily and well, and to all appearance suitec 
me admirably. The Major and Mr. Hamilton, having pretty well thinned 
the fields of snipe, proposed an adjournment tothe banks of the River Charles 
in the marshes near thetown. Before we did so, I was resolved upon trying 
my own gun by firing at a sheet of paper, for, as may readily be imagined, I 
was by no means Satisfied with the result of the morning’s experiment. 
“ Wait a bit,” said the Major, “ until we have put a sandwich or two under 
our belts, and then maybe I'll be after }ending you a newspaper to blaze at, 
for I’ve some pretty slices of tongue, consaled in some bread-and-butter, and 
when we’ve finished them you shal! drijl some holes through its advertising 
page.” Having pariaken of the provident Major’s luncheon, half a sheet 
of the journal was fasteacd tua iret, aud having slationed myself at a 
yards distance I fied a respectable dose of No.8 at it, but “ not a pellet struc 
the paper!” I then decreased the distance to five-and-twenty yards, and at 
the seccnd trial some t-vo or three shot perforated the paper, but so widely 
ihat it was evident the gun scattered to an unusual degree, and from repeated 
experiments I subsequently made, I found the gun was next to useless—one 
could hardly make sure of hitting a barn-door at ten paces. Of one thing 
I am quite positive, that so perfectly harmless a weapon was never made: it 
scattered to an extent perfectly incredible. This may be quoted as one of 
the very many slices of ill-luck which have befallen me through life. In 
ju-tice, however, to Mr. Manton, it is but fairto say that the guns which fell 
to the share of Major Browne and Mr. Hamilton were superlatively good, 
especially the Major’s, which was a clipper in every sense of the word. 1 
have seep him make some wondertul shots with it, and ifit had a fault it was 
that of carrying its shot too closely. The gun was returned to Mr. Manton, 
who, I am sorry to say, only allowed thirty pounds for it when exchanged 
tor another, and I think the Reader wiliagree with me that sixty guineas 
was rather too much to loose. Such, however, wasthe case. This anec- 
dote of my Joe Manton gun has carried me into the vear 1817 rather before 
the time, so, with the Reader’s permission, we will skip back to the month of 
September 1816, when my companions and myself had returned from Chateau 
Richer after our successful trip to the marshes. 

The season for salmon-fishing was drawing to ac’ose, and as I was anx- 
ious for another tria] on the Jacques Cartier River, I started forthe Widow’s 
cottage at the foo: of the Bridge with Mr. Coultman of the 76th Regt., a 
capital fisherman, inferior only tothe Major, and a youth of sixteen, the 
son of Captain Barrington of the 60th Rifles, brother to the celebrated Sir 
Jonah ofthat name. A light four-wheeled American wagon held us and our 

rog,and the Widow accommodated us in her usual comfortable manner. 
Having arrived latein the evening, we did not commence operations until 
the following morning. We were by the river’s side soon after day-light, 
bat we did nothing: our young companion killed a few small trout below the 
Fall, but neither Mr. Coultman nor myselfroseasalmon. About two o’clock 
in the afternoon ve returned to the Hospital poo}, but for the first hour we 
did not geta rise. Soon after three, however, 1 hooked a fine fish, which 
made for the bottom, and, as ill-luck would have it, he ensconced himself 
beneath a projecting shelving of rock which wasas sharp as an oyster-shell. 
My foo'-length became fastened in some crevice, from which it was impossi- 
ble to extricate it. Thesalmon, however, which we had most industriously 
pelted, having recovered from his fit of the sulks, made a rush for the centre 
of the stream, and in his struggle snapped my twisted-gut, and went jumping 
and capering off with one of my best tlies in his jaws; and to add to my mor- 
tification, { lost nearly all my foot-length before I could extricate my line 
from iis stronghold. Nothing daunted, however, I set to work again, butthe 
salmon would not notice our flies, although Mr. Couliman and myself haa 
as goodly and likely a collection as any pair of piscators need have desired. 
Young Barrington, having watched us for some time, came laughingly up to 
me, and said, “ Look here, Mr. Tolfrey, my little sister (a chubby rosy- 
cheeked urchin of ten years old) heard me say the night before !ast that I was 
coming up to Jacques Cartier with you to catch salmon, and she tied me a 
fly on one of my father’s hooks, here it is, and I wil] have a try now, since 
you can’. catch any.” Now this said fly was neither more nor less than some 
strips of white rag wrapped round a large unwieldy hook, and by way of a 
tail the little minx had tied a piece of scarlet cloth. Young Barrington’s 
rod was little better than a hazel twig, but his line (composed of packthread 
principally) was honored by a winch-reel fastened in the most uncouth man- 
ner possible to the but-end. Well, the boy went to the head of the pool, and 
made a surprisingly good cast; [ could not help watching him, for he set 
about his task in the most good-humored manner possible, and with all the 
fun and “insouciance” which are inseparable from the thorough-bred Irish- 
man. At the second cast, up came a splendid fish, took the white and red 
rag, and went down stream at a racing pace. The boy ran on with him 
shouling and screaming, and calling for me to come to his assistance. I 
went to his side, and told him to take it coolly ; but the youngster trembled so 
from anxiety and excitement that I took the rod from his hand, and did my 
best to secure his megnificeat prize. I had my misgivings as to the tackle ; 
but, strange to say, by dint of great caution and manceuvring, we succeeded 
in landing one of the finest salmon I ever saw taken in the Jacques Cartier 
River: it weighed sixteen pounds and an ounce or two, and was in splendid 
condition. As good-luck would have it, the packthread, by twisting aud 
unravelling, had by some accident taken a turn or two round the head of the 
fish, and had thus materially assisted in the capture. Our young companion 
had fairly the laugh against us ; for there were we, with a choice collection 





ot <P \did flies tied expressly tor the water, unable to rise a fish, while he, 
with literally a piece of rag, had captured a beau iful salmon, I mention 


—————— 


this fac:—and it oeeurred precisely as I have related it—to show how capri- 
cious and fancifal the finny tribe are occasionally; and 1 am certain that 
neither before nor since has a‘ been. taken with so unsighily a bait or 
with such extraordinary tackle. If my.old friends Captain Barrington ang 

ptain Couliman be in the land of the living, and should happen to see this 
Number of Maca, they will not failto recollect the circumstance. 

I have the pleasure of being acquainted with a first-rate trout-fisher, who 
unlike the generality of his brethren in the gentle art, pays Lo attention tothe 
description of fly which may be on the water, but for the most part selects 
from his book those of a totally opposite character and color; and I am bound 
to submit he fills his creel as speedily, if not more so,than others who endea- 
vor to copy nature. As far as contrast goes, there cannot be a better example 
quotedthan the one I have given; for young Charles Barrington’s achieve. 
ment would tend to confirm the old adage that “ variety is charming.” We 
remained at Jacques Cartier for one more day. Mr. Coultman and myself 
did succeed in killing a small salmon each and a few trout, but on the whole 
we were disappointed in out sport. I must not omit to mention that my young 
friend Charley, like a dutiful son and affectionate brother, sent his lucky 
capture up to Quebec the same evening by the mail-cart, with a letter \o 
his ingenious little sister;thanking her for having tied him so captivating 
a fly. 

This was my last excursion to Jacques Cartier for the year 1816, but] found 
plenty of practice for the trout-rod in the River Charles, about two or three 
miles above Quebec, as well as in the River Chaudiere, above and below the 
Falls on the South side of the River Si. Lawrence. This beautiful stream 
runs into the St. Lawrence abouttwo miles above Quebec, nearly opposite 
Wolfe’s Cove, and works the extensive saw-mills the property of the late 
Sir John Caldwell, then the Receiver-General of the Province, which are 
situated on its bank, At the tail of thedam I have frequently met with ex- 
cellentsport, as well asimmediately under the beautiful Fall of the Chau- 
diere, about three miles up the stream. If any of my brother fishermen 
should perchance visit the capital of Lower Canada, and heed not a walk of 
two miles and upwards through a swamp and thick bushwood, I can assure 
them that they wil] be amply rewarded for their labor by going as far as 
they can penetrate above the Falls, I discovered the secret accidentally, in 
cunsequence of having accompanied an intimate friend on a pedestrian ex- 
pedition up this river, which he was engaged to survey as an Officer of En- 
gineers by the Legislative Assembly of Lower Canada. Captain Catty and 
myselfset out on this exploring tour, accompanied by Indian and Canadian 
guides, bivouacking in the woods and living “al fresco.” While he was 
employed in taking bearings, levels, sights, distances, and other Jittle trigono- 
metrical and geometrical otservations, I amused myself with my trout-rod, 
and it is more than probable that an artificial fly had never been thrown on 
that water before. My talented companion had no reason to regret my hav- 
ing armed myself with my nshing-tackle, for during the week we were out in 
the woods I supplied the whole party with trout, which were dressed by our 
followers in the most primeval manner imaginable. The fish were parucu- 
larly well-flavored and delicaie ; so that, with cold ham, tongues, biscuits, and 
plenty of cognac cigars, we contrived to pass our evening inthe wigwam 
very cheerfully ; andI know not when 1 passed six days more agreeably than 
with this well-informed and gentlemanlike companion. Captain Catty subse- 
quently completed his survey of the Chaudiere, having ascended nearly to its 
source, and he was complimented by the House ef eemgee I for the able 
manner in which the arduous and difficult task had been performed. Poor 
fellow! he is one of very many of my old Canadian friends who have been 
taken away; and but few remain of those kindred spirits with whom I was 
on the most intimate terms and in daily and hourly intercourse. But a truce 
to melancholy reflections! Let us “return to our muttons,” as the Freneh 
schoolmaster says. 

There is very good trout-fishing in the neighbourhood of Quebec. In the 
Montmorency Rover the fish arenumerous, but never run to a large size, sel- 
dom exceeding half a pound, and but few even upto that weight: small dark 
flies are best for this river. In the Chaudiere, a showy red palmer, brown 
drake, red ant, and yellow sally will be found the most tuking. Inthe Charles, 
dark flies must be used also: brown palmers, spiders, blue duns, hawthorn and 
willow flies, all dressed on larger hooks, will command success. Intheu 
per part of the Charles, towards Old Lawrette, there is very capital pike-fish- 
ing at the bend of the river in the still-water. In this, as well as all the 
smaller rivers in Lower Canada, will be founda voracious and very delicate 
fish callei the “ Poisson Dore.” It affords capital sport, and is taken either 


during a morning’s fishing ; they average froma pound and a half to three or 
four in weight, and afford very pretty picking. 

The Major, Captain Griffiths, Mr. Hamilton, and myself made three or 
four tripstu Chateau Richer during the latter part of September and the 
month of October, and great was the slaughter we committed. Those of my 
brother bog-trotters who may have had the good fortune to wade through a 
Canadian swamp will bear me out in the assertion that the snipes are finer 
and fatter in North America than in any other quarter of the globe: they are 
in truth splendid Dizds, and superior in flavor to the European or Asiatic 
migratories. The woodcocks, however, are very much smaller, and infe- 
rior as a luxury for the table to our birds at home: they differ materially in 
color also: their plumage has a light reddish tinge, which to the covert-shoot- 
eron his first essay in a North American wood is apt toiake him by surprise; 
so much so that a friend of mine, dh bringing down one ot these birds for the 
first time, called out to me and swore he had killed “ a double robin red- 
breast.” A Canadian partridge—or at least the thing so called, for it is a 
libel on our plump and juicy bird to designate it as a partridge—is a dry, 
stringy, tasteless (no nottasteless, for it is a mass of turpentine) morsel; it 
partakes (in appearance at least) more of the ptarmigan: it is never found 
in stubble or field, but it perches on the pine tree, and from feeding on the 
berry, mast, and gum, its flesh is so strongly impregnated with the turpentine 
which exudes from the back that the only chewable substance to which I can 
compare it is a piece of deal board—phaugh! the very recollection of this 
pitch-pine abomination makes me shudéer to this very day! To make up 
for field-shooting, however, the swamps afford the finest sport it is possible 
to conceive: the snipe shooter of Europe can form no idea of it; and the en- 
thusiast in this exciting sport would be amply repaid by a visit to the marsh 
of Chateau Richer; and he would moreover have an opporwnity of seeing 
the finest country in the world. The trip to New York in tbese days ot 
sieam navigation is performed ina fortnight. From the states let him pro- 
ceed to Upper Canada, visit the Falls of Niagara, cross Lake Erie to Kings- 
ton, come down the Ottawa, and “hi presto!” be will find himself at Mon- 
treal, one hundred and eighty miles from Quebec. 

In the days I write of good dogs were scarce in the capital of Lower Can- 
ada; bat there have doubtless been many excellent sportsmen there of late 
years, who have left a good breed of setters and ponters behindthem. The 
Guards, the Seventh Hussars, and the Royals | have no doubt took out some 
high-bred ones with them. In the year 1816, however, so much attention 
Was not paid to the breeding and judicious crossing of these valuable and 
useful animals asin the present day: and even in this enlightened age much 
remains to be done; for while cups and prizes are held out as rewards to the 
breeders and runners of greyhounds, and €uormous sums are given for pet- 
spaniels with pug-noses—why not cross them with a Coast-of-Guinea Nig- 
ger,and make them “ quite” flat?—those noble animals the setter and the 
pointer are comparatively neglected. It is strange that no one of vur aristo- 
cracy should have originated the idea of encouraging the improvement in 
the breed of these useful alliesin the field ; but a suggestion “ has” been made, 
and that too by a poecion man, and one well qualified to carry out the idea 
whieh he has with praiseworthy zeal given publicity to. This individual is 
Mr. Brailsford, the celebrated dog-breeder and breaker of Melton Mowbray. 
He has addressed an admirable letter to the Editor of Bell’s Life in London, 
dated I think on the 19h of February last. In this manly straightforward 
communication he stands forward as the champion of our four-footed com- 
panions inthe field. Mr. Brailsford proposes, as an encouragement to dog- 
breeders, that a cup, prize, or sweepstakes shoul.| be contended for in the field 
before competent judges, and that the dog which behaves the best and gets 
the greatest number of points should reward his owner, breeder, and break- 
er by winning for him the purse or cup. Mr. Brailsford’s reputation as a 
breeder of setters and pointers is well established. There is no man in Eng- 
land who possesses so fine a stud of high-bred dogs, and“ certes” no man 
has sent such splendid specimens from his kennels. Allour influential spor's- 
men and crack shots of the day have been supplied by him, and those match- 
less animals which Lord Chesterfield lately disposed of were all bred by Mr. 
Brailsford. I trustand hope that some public-spirited individual will second 
this admirably conceived idea, and that some of our noblemen and landed 
proprietors, all of whom shine conspicuously in the field, will affurd him the 
benefit of their countenance and support, not so much for his individual ac- 
vanlage, as with a view to the metioration and perfection of the breed of 
those noble and most intelligent animals which contribute so largely tv our 
amusement. Half the dogs miscalled setters and pointers are mongrels; 
and it is only by public exhibition, as wellas competiiion, that the true merits 
of a really thorough-bred dog can be tested. There are more curs shot 
over during a season than people are aware of; and 1 for one hope to see the 
day whenthe breeding of setters and pointers will ocenpy the a:tention of my 
brother sportsmen which I am convinced has only to be awakened to induce 
them to fall in with Mr. Brailsford’s suggestion, who deserves the thanks of 
every true lover of the dog and gun for having started the idea, and! wish 
him every success in his projected enterprise. 

Here I am digressing again from Canada to Melton Mowbray; but as our 
shooting season at Quebec was drawing to a close, I ventured to say a Wor 
or two abouta good dog, without which the sportsman in Canada would be 
out of his element. Our winter commenced on the seventh of Novembet; 





but a Canadian winter is a winter “ per se,” and is deserving of a separate 
chapter to do it justice. I will, therefore, close this, as I fear I have already 





with a live-bait or by trolling. I have killed as many as a dozen and a half 
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the horses. This is a 
ange! Well done—I can’t see ’em now for the hill, but I have no hesitation 
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Che Spirit of the Times. 
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SEERA ELE EST 
trespasse {not only on the Readet’s se -wa but beyond the space usually 


allotted for my humble production. , S 
quill a holiday. pr o. Until next month then I give my goose 
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“ HURRAH FOR THE ROAD” TO ASCOT. 
From the London “ Squib.” 











Here let us add, that among the whole race of most loyal subjects, there are 
none that would more willing! sacrifice, even their heart’s blood for the life 
and well-being of our beautiful end youthful Sovereign, than those who now 
devote themse] ves to the amusement of the million, among whom the Queen 
of our dear country must ever appear as the brightest star of affection and 
respect. In the honest warmth of true love, we say, 

“ Palsied be the hand that seeks her harm “M4 
and inthe deepest fervency of a subject’s prayer, we add—the Queen, God 
bless her! And now we are off for Ascot. : 

Craciozs, what a state of things! Here is the dust, but where will it be if 
the next settling-day is likethe last? Oh! what aftreasure were a water-cart, 
could that lay the one and liquidate the liabilities of the other! There, lock 
there! that gentleman has been passing everything upon the road, except the 
coal-waggon that is passing over him. Heaven bless his thick head ! part of 
the tire and two spokes gone, and no harm done to that! 

A hs hard, Bob, while 1 look for your moiety—one tizzy—for the 
gate. 

‘‘ Never mind, cut away, here’s the document! Now, toll-man, all right!” 

“ Who told you so?” joo et 

“ This ticket to be sure!” 

“That may do very well.” 

“ There. drive on.” 
eae so fast. As far as that ere ticket goes, you may go; and that is 

“ Where, where—Ascot ?” 

“Yes, as the g’ographisis say, wia blazes.” 

* What do you mean ?”’ 

ae as that ere doccyment von’t suit; it’sthe wrong letter, and no mis- 
take!” 

* Why, we had it just above !” 

‘Then take it jist above ag’in; it may do wery vell to go along that ere 
road, but it’s a extreme case of run hon the banks vithout no hassetts, hother- 
wise. a total failure in this ere neighbourhood. Look here, young man— 

That’s a regular swindle.” 

“No it aint; it’s the letter B. Yourn is D, and you may B D—4d afore you 
pass 1” 

‘But Pil give you my honour.” 

“ Hactof parliament says nothink habout your honour : hact of parliament 
says, ‘ pay the toll, hor produce the ticket of the day;’ so go to vork for von 
or Vother.” 

“T don’t understand this!” 

Don’t you ? then I'll read the board :— For hevery hoss, hass, hor mule 
hin harness .? 

“Come, I say, go on there; what do you mean by blocking us up behind ? 
I suppose that’pike wasmeantto go through ; and if you don’t move, I'll have 
a fly at your back panel !” 

“Take your cash, and——” 

_ “ Vell, Pll finish that here sentence for you. I hopes you'll lose your ticket 
before you comes back—maybe I vont have the toll ag’in. Remember, Has- 
cot honly comes voneea year. Hall right—hoft with you !” 

Well, here we are, moving on once more—done rather brown to be sure, 
but the better suited to our present company—a group of as good-looking 
zypsies as heart would wish to meet, or eyes andears be cheated by. There 
they are, trudging away, calculating their gains upon the course, and prac- 
lising their art as they wend their way. Look at that dark-eyed beauty, 
glancing, as it were, upon therapidly shufled cards, while,in reality, her 
sight is engrossed by the red coral ring upon the taper finger with which she 
paris them; and see the swarthy urchin, with his brenzed glow of health, 
gambolling beside the mother of his infant love; and, sad reverse, behold the 
dark-haired pilferer of the wandering tribe,encasing in the ample folds of his 
More than poacher’s jacket, the stray fowl that in an evil hour had left his 
coop! 

Look—look to the right! there is one of the old sort—one of the privileged 
in race-course cheating. Hark! he murmurs to himself, and ever and anon 
repeats the jargon of his craft. It is worth the noting, as is the smal! square 
table, the chief object of his wishes. We stay io bait, and, fortunately, here 
he pitches his seat, and these arehis arguments to the loitering clowns, on 
whom, for practice sake, he tries to operate :—‘‘ Under seven—over seven— 
above seven—below seven! Look at the table, you that can read, and satisfy 
yourselves; you that cannot, write down the words, and you'll never forget 
them. Now, all you noblemen’s sons (I’m a nobleman’s son in disguise my- 
self, and want to loose my money, as it’s only the spending and enjoyment 
of my ready cash that keeps me from being a bishop), now, I say again, al] 
you noblemen’s suns, particularly youtwo in the Tom and Jerry hats, smock- 
frocks, and ancle-jacks—throw with a good heart and resolution; there is 
every chance in the world, if the right number comes up, that you will win, 
and there is no chance but your throwing the wrong one by which you will 
lose, here are two dice with every side different, and no two of them alike— 
what is good for you is bad fur me, and what is bad for me isgood for you. 
There's no deception. Look at the marks onthe table. U and B siand for 





under seven and below seven, so you have a double chance upon that lay ; A | 


and © stand for above seven and over seven ; so there, according to the cal- 
culation of Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P., Mr. Cocker, commonly called by his 
Christian name, “ According to Cocker,” and other great authorities, il you 
win, the odds are, at least, more than doubly even in your favour. [| siake 
anything you like—from a Queen’scrown to Prince Albert’s sovereign. Now, 
sir, all right—take your pound on over seven, vich you have backed.—Now 
throw ! Under seven—over seven—above seven—below seven ! Neither one 
nor Vother, but jist seven itself. Thank you, sir. Being that because vy ? 
that’s poor Jack’s only chance!” 

“ Well I never was so green before—l’ve been regularly done brown, and 
richly deserve it.” 


But see! Look at the purveyors of unexplored dainties—fellows who cook | 
a cator hash a poodle to suitall tastes. Mark what eager crowds surround | 


the tin conveyance of their canine dainties. One hath effected the invest- 
ment of a Victoria penny in the indescribable crust and metamorphosed in- 
terior of his apocryphal kidney pie. A hearty country clown is now the 
purchaser. 

“ fold hard!—back! 


What the devil are you at? Pull your near-side 


rein!” shout the crowd. We doso; anda rapid cockney on an excited horse 


passes at fullspeed—he and the pie-devouring yokel beautifully illustrating a 
splendid PAIR OF BOLTERS. 

Weare safe, and once more on the road. How is this ? our career is stopped 
again. Aye, and as many a wiser man has been s'opped, by an ass. 

Turn we from oneto many. Look at this load—an open carriage, two 
horses, and sixteen inside! This was hired as the name states, for a fly-van! 
Mark the gentility of the lively throng, and say whether fortheir day’s sport 
it is not an “ omnibus.” 

What have wehere? The “ elite” of costermonger fashion—high wheels, 
long shafts, strange colours, and atop fit to strain even a bail-storm. This 
is the sort of thing that books its customers at fourteen miles an hour, and 


here it does noi move. What is the cause? Ii is a lost spoke, an absent 
tire, a Missing linch-pin, or a broken shaft?) No, now we see—it isthe dead- | 


beat horse, that adds a syllable to its common name, and makes the vehicle a 
NO-GO CART. 

“ Now, spooney, go on, vill you? Don’t you see my hanimal is full of fire, 
and no ingin to put him out! Don’t stop a blocking up the road like a deaf 
pavior with his back toa blind jarvey, bu: cut out of the vay; if you can’t 
go, make room forthose who can, as the flash o’lightning said to the super- 
bannuated oak. ss 

“Now, then, keep—keep back! it’s no use hurrying; there’s plenty of 
time, so let us take it coolly. We had better get a goud place. and sit on the 
drag: as I don’t much like the “ Carecess” arrangements for the grand stand 
here. This isa capital spot! We can see all that’s going on, agd that gen- 
tleman’s handkerchiefa going off! Bless us! here we are in th® very thick 
of it! There are no end of turfites; only look at them!—you may know 
them in a minute by their large books and smal! purses. They are all specu- 
lating on the race—that is, they wish to krow what they can winand receive, 
and what they may lose and never pay. Those are the great sporting men: 
they are divided into two classes—bettors and takers—and it is quite certain 
the one who gets the first pull has the best of it. Come along—come along: 
look here !--du you see those little men with the saddles on their backs ?” 

“To be sure Ido; they ain’t going to run, are they ?” 

‘* No, spooney, they are going to ride: but, previous to that they musi be 
weighed. There’s more in a“ pouad” upon a horse than people think 
sometimes that one word makes all the difference between winners and losers 
and these little men are not much to be trusted, as their profession renders it 
necessary for them to be—a scaLy Lor. 

But be quick !—get out of the way !—you’ll have your neckbroke! Look 
at the crowd scampering in all directions! Something has taken place, and 
some horse has taken fright. Egad,Iwas right! Duck under the wheels 
of that waggon and conceal yourself. This is a pleasant beginning toa race. 
I’m sure we shall have our necks broken, or they will theirs. Hark! the 
bell is ringing for the start ; and, thank goodness—orr THEY co !—and so do 
glorious sight! Well done, blue! Well done, or- 
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in saying——take your hand out of my pocket, sir, or I'll punch your head.” 

“ Three to one you don’t do that, and name the winner.’ 

“ Four to one I~” 

* Done! done !—” 

_ “I mean I don’t make the bet; and—six to three I job your eye out with 
this umbrella. Look! look! there they are! Somebody’s first, but I can’t 
tell who, unless the gentleman before me would take off his hat—” 

“Tl see you—” 

“Never mind finishing the sentence. Equally obliged. There’s blue 
first !—no, black !—no, yellow!—no, pink!—no, purple!—no. one or vother, 
but I don’t know which, however, it’s my opinion, one of the outside horses 
1S COMING IN WITH A RUSH.” 

“Stand back, will you! 
about ?” 

“Hit him on his four-and-nine with your spread! Make way, there, I 
want to see the winner.”—“ So dol. I have a bet.” 

** Don’t you wish you may get it ?”—* Pitch him over the rails.” 

“ Try it on.”—* Not that, sir, for that’s my hat ?” 

“ Vares for ever !”—“ Craven for ever!”—* Dispatcn for ever !”— Sun- 
rfp for ever!”—* Beut’s Lire for ever!”—“ Squis for ever !—hur- 
rah ! 

“« Bless me, there appears to be a great many conflicting demonstrations of 
the press, as to which would have been, THE WINNER OF THE ascot cup, 1843. 


Where are you going to, spooney ?”—‘ Ax 








SUMMARY OF FOREIGN NEWS. 
By the Acadia, 

Tue New Packer-Suip Liverpoor.—We welcome, most heartily, the arri- 
val at our port of another of those magnificent floating palaces for which 
New York is se justly famed as the founder. The Liverpool, one of the 
most splendid efforts of naval architecture, arrived here on Tuesday last, 
under the able command of Captain Eldridge, and frequent and prosperous 
may her future voyages be between the city from whence she hails and the 
town whose name she bears. Nothing can exceed the beauty of her model; 
her internal arrangements are also of the most elegant, and, at the same time, 
commodious description, She is about 1,100 tons, American measurement, 
and from her large size and the attention devoted to their comforts, will 
afford to beth cabin and steerage passengers, accommodation, if not une- 
qualled, certainly unsurpassed by any vessel that ever floated. Her maiden 
trip across the Atlantic, though marked by a constant succession of unfav- 
ourable winds, has proved a very rapid one. 

Willmer & Smith's European Times. 

Mrs. Willifer,of Banbury, has been appointed wet nurse’ to the infant 
Princess. ; 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, it is said, contemplates a continental 
excursion during the present summer. 


The infant Princess is a remarkably fine child, not so delicately formed as 
the Princess Royal, and in features more resembling the Prince of Wales. 
She has large light blue eyes, and hair which promises to be flaxen. 


For the second time Mr. Charles Landseer has been fortunate enough to 
have his pictures selected by the holder of the four hundred pound prize in 
the London Art-Union. 

We are informed that the personal property left by the Duke of Sussex is 
considerable, his life having been insured to very large amounts in several 
offices. The interest of the bulk of his property. It is said, has been sett- 
led on the Duchess of Inverness; the principle to revert, on the death of her 
Grace, to the son and daughterof his Royal Highness by his tormer wife. 
It isalso whispered that handsome legacies have been bequeathed to the vari- 
ous charitable institutions of which his Royal Highness was the munificent 
patron. 

Sinavtar Detusion.—A very preity and genteel young woman, about 22 
years ofage, has been taken before the magistrates at the Queen-square Po- 
lice-office, London, and committed for trial, on her own confession, on the 
charge of having at two different periods given birth to an illegitimate child, 
and murdered the infants by strangulation, and then destroyed their bodies by 
fire. An examination into the circumstances of the case lead to the belief 
that the statement is quite without foundation, and that she is insane. 

Fanny Elssler (the “ Divine,” as the Americans style her) received £100 for 
dancing one night, last week, at the Bristol theatre. 

The Court Journel states that Prince Albert is to be Governor and Con- 
stable of Windsor Castle, vice the Duke of Sussex, deceased 

‘The Bristol papers state that the health of Mr. Brunel, who swallowed a 
small coin a shart time back, continues excellent. The medical men have suc- 
ceeded in extracting the half sovereign. 

The firm of Ackermann and Co., printsellers and engravers in the Strand, 
and successors to the late celebrated Rudolph Ackermann, who have produced 
so many beautiful works of art, has recently stopped payment. ‘Their liabilities 
amount to £35,000. Heavy losses sustained im North America is assigned as 
the principal cause of their failure. 

An association has been just formed for the suppression of duelling. It con- 
sists of 326 members, including 21 noblemen, 13 sons of noblemen, 16 members 
of Parliment, 15 baronets, 30 admirals and generals, 44 captains, R.N., 23 colo- 
nels and lieutenant-colonels, 17 majors, 26 captains in the army, 20 lieutenants, 
R.N., and 25 barristers. ‘They denounce duelling as sinful, irrational, and con- 
trary to the laws of God and man. ‘They, also pledge themselves to discoun- 
tenance, by influence and example, a practice which so greatly dishonours God. 
Captain Hope, R.N., and Mr. W. Dunmore, have become honorary secretaries 
to the association. 

The presents which have been sent to Queen Victoria, from the Emperor of 
China, consist of golden bedsteads, and a great quantity of silk, of a sort which 
has never yet been seen in Europe. There were likewise two ear-drops, worth 
a thousand pounds each; and a shawl, worked in needle work, with every kind 
of beast on it known to the Chinese ; besides 14 large cases, each weighing 14 
ewt., and a small box of jewellery. 

A London Weekly paper, aliuding to the recent death of the head of the 
Arkwright family, and the appropriation of his immense fortune says :—To 
each of his five sons he gives a million and a half, besides £40,000 a year in 
land which goes to the eldest son; and, to each of his fifty-one grandchildren 
and great grandchildren, £14,000, making £700,000 more for this single item. 


Tue Cuevariers p’Inpustric or Mexico excel in shrewdness, it would 
seem, those of China, or any other country. Branzt Mayer, Esq. late our 
Secretary of Legation at Mexico, in a lecture at Balimore, recently, related 
the following anecdote: 

A worthy judge ef one of the M2xican courts, one morning entering the 
edifice to take his seat on the bench, was about to refer to his gold watch, 
when he discovered that it was net in his pocket. ‘Ah! as usual,” he re- 
marked aloud to a friend, “I have left my watch under my pillow,” and pro- 
ceeded forthwith to the discharge of the duties of the day ; these concluded, 
he returned home to dinner, which being also despatched he thought of his 
watch, and directed his wife to send for it. ‘‘ Send for it,” said she with no 
little surprise, ‘“‘ why, have you not got it, my dear?” No, my dear, indeed I 
have not.” “ Well, that is exceedingly strange, Isent itto you three hours 
ago.” “Sentitto me,and by whem?” ‘ Why, about an hour after you 
were gone this morning, a genteel dressed man came tothe house, accom- 
panied by a boy bearing a splendid turkey, which he said you had bought of 
an Indian on your way to court, and had requested him to see it delivered 
at the house, with a request that I should have it picked and put away to cool, 
as you intended to invite your brother judges home with you to dinner to- 
morrow ; he then added that you had left your watch under your pillow, and 
had desired him to obtain it from me, for the purpose of carrying it to you.” 
Of course the yexation and annoyance of the worthy judge will be easily 
understood ; it was, however, soothed by an hour’s refleciion upon the rascal’s 
ingenuity, and his cogitations had also led him to improve the fellow’s hint, 
and invite his brothers of the bench on the following day. Accordingly, the 
next morning, he ordered the turkey to be cooked for dinner, and on the ad- 
journment of the court, having related to his associate judges the costly trick 
of the preceding day, returned home in company with them to eajoy the 
turkey, which had been so dearly bought. 

But what was his surprise to find dinner prepared and noturkey to grace 
the board. ‘ Where is theturkey, my dear ?” he quietly inquired of his wor- 
thy lady. “Theturkey,” sheexclaimeé ; “ what haven’t you seen it at court?” 
“ At court, my dear—why, what should the turkey be doing at court ?” “ Is it 
possible,” she exclaimed, “that I have again been duped by a villain!’ “‘ How, 
now,” said the judge. ‘ Why, after you were gone a couple of hours this 
morning, a pale faced young man, with a shabbv genteel dress, came to the 
door, and stated that he was a clerk of the court, congratulated me on the re- 
covery of your gold watch and added that the thief who had so villainously 
duped your honor had been arrested, and was now in court undergoing an 
examination; that the chain of evidence was complete against him, with the 
exception of the actual presence of the turkey, which he had been despatched 
to bring into court—and I gave it to him!” 


Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Chemistry. 
Proressor Gavusemup, who was in the chair, congratulated the meeting on 
the fact that this noble science is looking up; and that pecple who have gar- 
dens never think of employing a gardener, but send at once for their medi- 
cal man in case of anything being required. 
Mr. Kidney Tatur related a curious case which had fallen the other day 
under his own observation. A daisy was ina very delicate state, having 











caught cold from being placed in a damp flower-pot. Active astrins+ nis were 
tried, and bandages of twine were poaeuely applied in the hope of keeping 
aopetien up; but it was too late, and the plant expired. 

r. Water Potter observed, that a few days ago some cabbages were carried 
off from his garden ina very unaccountable manner. It was at first suppoved 
to be ordinary comsumption; but having sat up by the side of the all 
night he found that the plants were subjected to abstraction. Having a dog 
with him, Bark (not “ quinine,” but “ canine,”) was tried with some. success ; 
ane being followed up smartly with “ flogistic” treatment, the remedy was ef- 

ectual., 

The chairman called attention tothe gratifying intelligence received a few 
days ago from Dover. It would appear that powder, in large doses, had been 
found very useful in opening the bowels of the earth, on two recent occa- 
sions, 

Mr.Grubemup reported, that as some peas he had set were in a backward 
state, he had applied blisters to the earth, which he thought had succeeded in 
drawing them up earlier than might have been expected. 

Mr. Kiiney Tatur laid before the meeting the result of some curious 6x- 
periments on some sweet peas and other annuals. He had dug in a quantity 
of Parr’s Life Pills, but had in no case succeeded in prolonging the existenee 
of the plants beyond the natural period. He had likewise discovered the fol- 
lowing cure tor Sleepy Apoles:— Water with an infusion of green tea; and 
before it is taken letthe branches be well shaken. The Meeting then se- 
parated. 


Punch’s Foreign Intelligence. 

We have received accounts of the riots at Dantzic, but we are glad to 
hear the effervescence is not connected with the spruce, which, consider- 
ing how long it has been bottled up, might have led to a frightful explo- 
sion. 

Akbar Khan is sti] at loggerheads with the Imaum of Muscat. The for- 
mer, it is said, will ultimately prevail. If this be true, Akbar kan and the 
Imanm can’t. 

In Spain, matters are looking black, particularly liquorice. Espartero ap- 
peared at the windows of the palace; there was a crowd beneath, but he did 
not seem disposed to throw himself upon the people. 

Some uneasiness was manifested at the White Horse Cellar in consequence 
of the non-arrival of Cloud’s Kensington Omnibus, which had been due 
nearly fourteen minutes. Our correspondent’s patience being tired out, he 
left the spot without waiting for dispatches; but he was soon overtaken 
by an extraordinary courier, in the shape of the crossing-sweeper who noti- 
fied the arrival, at the same time announcing that there were ne letters. 

Advices from Brook Green speak of an inundation, but we have no reason 
tc putany faithin the rumour, for the facts which have reached us from that 
quarter are all of the very driest character. Our annual letter from Isling- 
ton speaks of the continued tranquillity of that extensive district. Bread 
was selling at sixpence half-penny the four-pound loaf; and the parish clerk 
remained in undisputed possession of hisoffice. Acircular, signed “ A Rate- 
payer,” had been leit at the principal dwellings, but the good sense of the peo- 
ple, combined with the firmness of the civil force (whose civility is, by the 
bye, rather on the increase) had prevented all disposition to an outbreak. 
There was, however, a rumour of an eruption among the younger part of 
the population, but on inquiry it turned out to bea very mild form of nettle- 
rash. mene 
A Card from Panch, 

Everyropy is aware of the great literary reputation of “ Punch,” which 
points him ont to advertisers as a must vaJuable person to write their adver- 
tisements. He undertakes to suppy any quantity in any style, at amy—or no 
notice. For testimonials, “ Punch” refersto Messrs. Rewland of Hatton 
Garden, and Warren of the Strand, forthe former of whom he revelled in 
the regions of romance, while for the latter he frolicked in the flowery field 
of fancy during a considerable period. 

He begs leave to offer the fo!lowing as specimens. 

No. 1.—A gentleman of fortune had an only son, who of course was en- 
titled to the whole of his father’s vast possessions ; the son ran away, and the 
wretched parent, after exhausting every other resource, at last thought of 
Rowland’s Macassar. He sent for a bottle, and his “ heir” was immediately 
res‘ored to him. 

No. 2.—A very fastidious critic, whose duty required that he should attend 
the theatres, found it almost impossible to sit outthe performances. One eve- 
ning he happened to be sitting next to a gentleman who offered him a pinch 
of snuff; and the critic after taking it, found that, though the piece was Si 
E. L. Bulwer’s there was no difficulty or pajn attendant on seeing it. We 
need bardly say that the snuff was Grimstone’s. 

FasmionasLe Movement.—The elephant at the Surrey Gardens entertain- 
ed Jenxrs by carrying him round the grounds ou histusks. The zebra at 
ihe same time expressed to him a cordial note of recognition. 





Pveh’s Political Economy. 

Or natural Acents.—A natural agent is, as its name imports, an agent of 
nature ; and all our country agents are in the nature of natural agents, for 
they are naturally desirous of such a respectable agency. The wind isa 
natural agent, and in some cases may be said to help circulation, which it 
may be truly said todo when violent puffing is resorted to. Wateris an agent 
of very great power, very ofien turning—a mill ; and when mixed with brandy, 
it frequently gives a rotatory motion to every object—at least as far as the 
persons are concerned who have resorted to the very powerful agency al- 
luded to. Water is a very natura] agent, for all the metropolitan milkmen ; 
and, in conformity with the truth that it always finds its level, it generally 
causes a very percep:ible rising in allihe milk-cans. Such is the power of 
water, that, when held in solution with ordinary chalk, a pound weight of it 
bas been found capable of rawsinga penny. Humbug is also entitled to be 
called anatural agent; and a parliamentary agent falls under this description. 
Inanimate agents are better than living agents; for instance, a steam-engine 
is better than a lawyer—for while the former generates steam, the latter gene- 
rates hot water, and is pretty sure to plunge us into it. 

It is said by political economists that inanimate agents are capable of much 
more rapid action than those that are alive ; but the political economists seem 
to have forgotten that no action can be so rapid as that commenced by an 
attorney on a bill of exchange when his objectisto create value—in the shape 
of costs, which he runs up with a rapidity of action that is truly astonishing. 
The East-India Tea Company professes to be very particularin the appoint- 
ment of its agents; but every tea-kettle is in some degree an agent, if the 
Company’s teas are used in the family where the kettle is located. 

Frost is an agent for the plumbers, by putting the pipes out of repair; and 
when one of the Syncretics publishes a tragedy, he becomes at once an agent 
for the butter-shops. 

Orrictan ANNOUNCEMENT.—-T he Chancellor of the “Exchequer begs to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of twopence, forwarded anonymously as conscience- 
money by a party who gave a receipt noten a stamp in the year 1824, and 
thus defrauded the revenue to the amount stated. 

Lorp WitiiuM Lennox at THe Levee.—Lord William was presented (see 
Court Circular) to Prince Albert at the Jate Levee, on his Lordship’s publica- 
tion of “ The Tuft Hunter.” His Lordship had the honour to present a copy 
of that laborious work (superbly bound in velveteen ) to his Royal Highness, 
who, on a due consideration of the vast merits of the book, was pleased to 
grantto Lord William a new coat of arms and legend, commemorative of 
the literary event. Thus, instead of his ancestral Buck and Unicorn, with 
the Richmond motto “En la Rose je fleurie——Lord William Lennox will 
henceforth mount a‘ Crow-bar in an Inkstand proper,” with the legend— 


The Lord as prigs wot isn't his'n, 
When he's cotch'd don't go to prison. 
Punch is delighted at this honour conferred upon his own Lord William. 


It at once silences those malevolent grumblers who declare that literature is 


not duly estimated and rewarded at the court of Queen Victoria. 


— 


I wr Discovery.—T he Society of Antiquaries have just given forth 
that artillery wns known long before the battle of Cressy. Mr. Cob Webb 
has routed up an old Saxon chronicle, in which he finds it stated that “ the 
canons of Edgar were brought out to restrain the clergy.” Ib. 


» Humane Sociery.—This excellent society, directly the frost set in, 
th, te ~— with their usual activity to provide for the public safety. The 
first measure was to set the society’s mento work, breaking the ice all round 
the sides of the various piecesot water, sothat any one relying on thestrength 
of the ice would probably get a ducking at the outset, and thus give to the 
society the merit of haviag * saved ” such individuals as may have fallen in, 
under the very humane arrangements of the excellent body alluded to. 

Among the other “ admirable arrangements” is the throwing of lines all 
across the ice for skatersand others to tumble over them, to say nothing of 
the splendid idea of .caking a large hole, and stickin up a pole in the mid- 
dle of it, surmounted with the word “ Dangerous. here is no doubt that 
the society means uncommonly well ; but when the board next meet we should 
like to suggest that the hamane character of the association might be just 
as well preserved by confining its objects to assisting those who have got 
into the water, instead of extending its benevolence to breaking the ice for 


the mere love of aiding in cases of accident, 


Mons. Jourdain on the “ Right of Search.’ 
Some very bad language has passed between Lord Brougham and M. de 


T ille respecting the old story of the of Search. Lord Brough- 
ie peters the Frenchman of ~ Meter the Frenchman vindicates 
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the comprehensiveness of his knowledge. One thing is certain in this Right 

of Search: if the French do not ksow how to vary their arguments, they have 

at least numberless ways of shifting the same words. They remind us in this 

of their own Bourgeois Gentilhomme, who would take lessons of the Philoso- 

pher as to the of saying the same sentence—‘ Beautiful Marchioness, 
our beautiful eyes make me die with love”—twenty different ways. He will, 
owever, use those words and no other: whereupon says— 

‘« Master of Philosophy.—In the first place, you may use them as you have 
used them—Beautiful Marchioness, your beautiful eyes make me die with 
love. ; 

+“ Or, again.— With love to die, they make me—beautiful Marchioness— 

our beautiful eyes. 

“ Or, again.—Your beautiful eyes with love make me—beautiful Marchion- 
ess—die. ‘ ; 

“Or, again.—To die, your beautiful eyes—beautiful Marchioness—make me 
with love. — 

“Or, again.—They make me, your beautiful eyes, to die—beautiful Mar- 
chioness—with love !” 

On the Right of Search, the French say— 
‘‘Perfidious Albion would destroy French commerce and dominate the 


The Spirit ot the Cimes. 


consequently, when the sun broke out, which it did before we accomplished 
our first six miles, the heat was insupportable. The further that we pene- 
trated, the more did animal life begin to manifest itself, and the more beautiful 
and wild became the country—parterres of wild flowers lined the edges of the 
tanks, on the banks of which were congregated flocks of snow-white paddy. 
birds, that stood motionless, as if sculptured out of marble; whilst, ever and 
anon, an enormous snake would drag its slow length across our path, and vanish 
almost ere it could scarce be seen. 

How lovely is that glorious wilderness of nature, when beheld by solitary 
man! every leaf—every blade of grass—seems to possess a spirit of its own. 
This is a feeling that the sportaman of the jurgles alone can know. 

It was mid-day when, tired, and dripping to the skin with perspiration, we 
halted uader the branches of a Banian tree, to refresh the inner man; and 
having unsaddled my little Arab nag, that a few weeks before had carried me 
in gallant style first past the “ winning post,” I converted the pig’s skin into 
a pillow, and was soon fast asleep. My siesta, however, did not last long ; 
but to awaken the niggers was no such easy matter. Kicking had no effect ; 
and it was only at last by letting off gunpowder under their noses, that I 
brought them to a state of consciousness. How far we were from the night’s rest- 
ing place none of us knew. The only thing therefore was to push on, and push 





seas.” 
Or, again.—“ Albion perfidious, French commerce would destroy, and the 
seas dominate.” 


Or, again.—‘‘ The seas dominate and French commerce destroy, would per- 


fidious Albion !” 


Or, again.—“ Albion would dominate the seas, and French commerce de- 


stroy—perfidious !” 





The Phrenologist to his Mistress. 
Though largely developed ’s my organ of order, 
And though I possess my destructiveness small, 
On suicide, dearest, you’ll force me to border, 
If thus you are deaf to my vehement call. 


For thee veneration is daily extending, 

On a head that for want of it once was quite flat ; 
If thus with my passion I find you contending, 

My organs will swell till they’ve knocked off my hat. 


I know, of perceptions, I’ve none of the clearest ; 
For while I believe that by thee I’m beloved, 
I’m told at my passion thou secretly sneerest ; 
But Oh, may the truth unto me ne’er be proved ! 


I’ll fly to Deville, and a cast of my forehead 
I'll send unto thee ;—then upon thee I’Il call. 
Rejection—alas ! to the lover how horrid— 
hen tis passion that Syurs-him, ’tis bitter as Gall. Punch. 





Punch’s Phrenolegy. 

Philoprogenitiveness, or the Love of Offspring—is found to be very large in 
parliamentary agents who are employed in canvassing poor voters at the time 
of an election. 

It is sometimes so fully developed in these individuals that they have been 
known to make the most handsome presents to the children of persons with 
whom they have no kindred feelings. 

Concentrativeness—produces ‘‘ a desire for permanence in ideas of the mind, 
as well as fixednessa of residence.” It is supposed to be very strongly marked 
in the members of the Cabinet Ministry. 

Cautiousness—“ occasions doubt, irresolution, uncertainty, and the host of 
hesitations and alarms expressed by the word but.”’ It is manifestly very large 
in the phlegmatic gentleman who writes the reviews for the weekly Spectator. 

Coloring —“‘ when very prominent, gives a passion for gaudy colors, without 
reference to their arrangement or harmony.” It is developed to some extent 
in linen-drapers’ assistants, and in the people who furnish the costumes for the 
supernumeraries of a theatre. 

Time—is an organ very largely developed in gentlemen’s stewards and tax 
collectors, who are always punctual in their application for payments, but will 
never allow time to those whom they are employed to visit. 

Tune—is very small in the vocal gentlemen who join in chorus at the vari- 
ous harmonic societies ; and is not particularly large in the vendors of Bath- 
bricks and hearth-stones. Punch. 

Examination Papers 
FOR THE DEGREE OF B.A. IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 1843. 
I. Had the first Pearl Fishery, established at Ceylon, had anything to co 
with the Early Purl House in the Knigtitsvridge Road? 
II. State the histories, and contrast the characters, of Alexander the Great, 
Alexander the oculist, and Alexander the coppersmith. 

III, What is the difference between being out on leg-bail and being out for 
leg before wicket !—between Magna Uharta and Carter of the Lyceum? 
—between the Bill of Rights and that of your tailor? 

IV. Mention what you know of the life and adventures of the famous Dog 
Billy. Did he bear any, and what, relationship to the Dog Bull, just 
kicked out of Parliament ? 

V. Trace accurately the steps by which the invention of pickled cucumbers 

is referred to the reign of King Jeremiah. 

VI. Write a short essay upon club feet, clab legs, the knave of clubs, and 
Mr. Joshua Jones Ashley. 

VII. Has Mr. Henson, the inventor of the “ Aeriel,” any pretensions to the 
title of the modern Diddle-us? Show, if you can, wherein the wit of 
this question consists ; and state the difference between a pun spoken 
and a pun-dit. 

VIII. The whole is equal to all its parts. How do you apply this rule to 
the “i of a blockhead (Joseph Hume, for instance) who has no parts 
at all! 

IX, Reconcile the expressions, “flat blasphemy,” and “ swearing roundly.” 
Will squaring the circle assist you in the process! 

X. Compare the Perse of AZschylus with the Percy Anecdotes, and the 
Pindar of Thebes with the Pinder of Wakefield. What and where was 
Lob’s Pound 1 

XI. Refute the calumny that there is something sheepish in the degree of 
B.A.” conferred by this University. Consider whether its utter ina- 

bility to take vp a position of any elevation is, or is not, owing to its 
want of wings. Or whether its sickly state can be in any way laid to 
the charge of the patients in the hospital opposite. Give a sketch of 
its history, and present prospects ; including in the former the speech of 


Col. Stanhope ; and in the latter, the North London.and Grafton Street, 
East. Punch. 


SPORTS AT THE PEARL FISHERY, IN CEYLON. 
The pearl fishery itself hardly comes under the denomination of “ sport,” 
however good sport, in various ways, it may afford to those engaged in it, or to 
those who witness it. It takes place at Aripo, in the northern part of Ceylon, 
once every year; and my “tour of duty” having despatched me thither, I am 
not willing that its sporting localities should be doomed to an ignoble oblivion ; 
80, that if the sporting reader will bear me companionship through the jungles, 
I shall be right glad of his society. From Colombo—the head quarters at Cey- 
lon—to Aripo, the overland route is scarcely known ; a pathway, half made by 
natives, and half by the brute creation, may be traced here and there through 
the jungles that skirt the coast ; but this is seldom trodden by the fuot of man. 
vergrown with lemon grass, and weeds in luxurious abundance, that shelter 
and conceal the glittering snake, and a universe of insects, it is perhaps only 
now and then cleared by the footstep of the elephant, or the migration of a 
troop of gypseying monkeys, for there is scarcely a creature of the Forest that 
will ever think of making for itself a new path, whilst the vestiges of a former 
one leave a trace behind. From Colombo to the scene of the pearl fishery, by 
this route, is nearly 120 miles ; the first forty of which, ending at Putlam, are 
uninteresting enough, being civilized and inhabited ; but these can be avoided 
by travelling in a canoe along the low coast that carries its foliage into the 
very waves of the Gulf of Manar. Having obtained leave to proceed by the 
overland route, and join the troops at Aripo at the expiration of a week, I put 
an in marching order, taking only a horse and a gun, a flask of brandy, and 
ter eel of tobacco leaves, as my companions. Having undergone the wa- 
Part of the journey, and met my trusty old Malay horsekeeper, (who had 
the ee bong a youth, as a pirate in the straights of Malacca, and afterwards in 
only fd re niteo), at the above-mentioned place, Patlam, a guide was now 
day, (ftveet” eee article we managed at last to obtain for ten rix dollars a 
much better onmien and as the sequel will prove this sum would have been 
(squaw) and boteen if given to him to remain at home with his bebee 
ing, however, we oman an hour before sunrise on the following morn- 
ath existed—at P, sata two-mile-an-hour pace forthe bungalow—if such 
h : hich had been constructed years before, in the 

eart of the jungle, by . ea , 

road maker » >Y Some adventurous ard experimentalizing engineers, or 








fairly out ahi was to be our resting place for the night. Once 
eto ¢ at every step to assume a fresh ap 
pearanc a plain, 


; » i ig tract of land, succeeded patches of 
Kled here’ and there over slizhtly undulating plains, whilst. many 


ae or pond of water, silent, and littering in the sun, gave the country 


appearance of an English park @ path carefully avoided the jungle ; 


on we did for a couple of hours, when the path which we had been following 
came to a dead stop, and the guide appeared to know just about as much about 
the country, as he did of Timbuctoo! Our only prospect was to pass the 
night where we were, and in the morning to have the comfort of finding our- 
selves half digested by acheetah, ora bear. To lose no time, we commenced 
retracing Our steps, and having gone back over two miles of ground, we per- 
ceived another path. Taking my gun from my horsekeeper, and bidding him 
to follow as fast and as well as he could, I put spurs to my horse, careless 
whether I lost myself in the mazes of the jungle, or not. Troops of monkeys, 
of all sizes, at times placed themselves across my path; but on nearing them, 
they fled, chattering and screeching up the branches of the trees; whilst one 
fellow was nearly proving an awkward customer, for while swinging himself 
from one tree to another, the branch gave way with him, and he fell froma 
height of sixty feet, just before my horse’s nose. The breaking of the branches, 
by elephants, rosounded all around ; and many a gaudy pea-fowl, aroused from 
its cover by the sound of my horse’s hoofs, brushed my head in soaring lazily 
away. I was soon brought up in my course, however, by a broad river; where 
the path again seemed to end, and had it not been for a herd of wild buffaloes 
that were taking a bath, I should have been again out of my reckoning. Hav- 
ing perceived two or three heads of these animals just peeping above water, I 
discharged my barrels in the hopes of frightening them, and I succeeded ; for 
alarmed at the appearance of either myself, or horse, or the report of the gun, 
they immediately fled across the river, thereby showing me the spot in which 
it was fordable. This once passed, and my nag showing symptoms of distress, 
I again rested, in hopes of being joined by the absent “ niggers ;”’ and the sun 
was just setting in all the magnificent glory of an eastern sunset, when I again 
proceeded onwards. It was not long, however, before I descried in the dis. 
tance the white wells of what appeared to be a barn or shed, so at a quickened 
pace and with a lighter heart I hurried forwards, ani after sixteen hours from 
the time of setting out, I found myself once more beneath a roof—if indeed it 

deserved such a name. The walls were certainly still standing, but half the 
roof had fallen in, and the other half appeared in the act of falling—the floor 
was covered with traces of various birds and animals, and all the windows and 
doors, if such there had ever been, were demolished. Having installed my 
trasty companion in one corner, I spread a blanket for myself in the other, and 
applied myself to my last half biscuit, and my last drop of brandy pawnee. 
To the sultriness of the day succeeded at night all the tokens of a thunder 
storm ; and whilst I sat outside my resting place, smoking a cigar of my own 
manufacture, and watching the sheet lightning as it played along the horizon, 
rendering the whole scene around me at one moment clear, and then plunging 
it again into utter darkness, 1 begen to speculate on the safety of my attend- 
ants, who might very possibly again have found themselves at fault. 

The sombre silence that reigned around, was ever and anon broken by the 
cry of the jackal,—first a single yell—then taken up on all sides by others 
roaming in search of prev. That they might scent and attack my horse, ard 
myself, made me feel not over comfortable, or disposed to sleep, though tired 
to death by the toil and excitement of the day. It was just ten o’clock when 
I distinguished, during a lull of the aforesaid yellings, the shout of a human 
voice, which was immediately answered by my double-barrels, and in half an 
hour’s time I was joined by my syce and guide, who, if their story was to be 
believed, had been individually and collectively attacked by every animal, from 
a lizard to an elephant. 

Having allotted to each a four hour's watch, and having taken the first duty 
of sentinel on myrelf until midnight. I pillowed myself on my horse’s neck, 
and was suun in the land of forgetfulness ; from which I awoke about six the 
next morning, to witness the two niggers comfortably ensconsed in my blanket 
in @ corner, snoring in unison, and evincivg a most thorough contempt for sen 

tinel duty, and personal safety. Everything, however, was fortunately in 
“statu quo;” and having refreshed myself with a light breakfast off a cigar 
and a cup of water, and a little wholesome castigation on the sleeping beau- 
ties, I sallied forth in search of pea or jungle-fow!, whereby to allay the crav- 
ings of my appetite, but with the dawn of day, birds and beasts had alike 
sought the shadowy recesses of the jungle; and, without meeting anything, | 
journeyed on-my route towards Aripo, the horse-keeper and guide following 
me with the horse. As we approached the coast, the country began to grow 
tamer, and to lose all the grandeur of scenery with which our previous day’s 
journey had been so replete. A paddy rice field soon warned us that we were 
again approaching the habitation of man, and this being too good an opportu- 
nity to be lost, I unbridled my nag, and let Aim at least enjoy a breakfast, by 
poaching upon the young rice, until he could eat no longer. 

A few scattered huts soon appeared in sight, where at all events something 
in the shape of a breakfast, were it only a cocoa nut, might be attainable ; but 
in less than half an hour, | was agreeably surprised by sitting down to a break- 
fast of new eggs, goats’ milk, and a broiled chicken, that the quondam “ pirate” 
had succeeded in obtaining, during a five minutes’ foraging excursion in the vil- 
lage. From this place I also succeeded in obtaining a fresh guide. The road 
lay for the rest of the journey along the sea-side, so I was not likely to get 
much sport until arriving at the last stage but one, a place celebrated for its 
peafowl-shooting. We went on very well for a considerable distance, until 
the path came to a termination into the sea, when, to our infinite surprise, in 
plunged the guide up to his middle, and after him we followed, horse and all. 
This was something novel with a vengeance, and having escaped al! the 
perils of the land, we now committed ourselves to the mercy of the ground 
sharks, which swarm along the coast and that might very naturally indulge 
their inclination for a change of diet on our legs. Three miles were accom- 
plished in this way ; on one side of us was a precipitous cliff, against which 
the surf rolled, and burst in foam, and to ‘‘ windward” stretched the vast ex- 





panse of the Gulf of Manar. From the top of the cliff we must have ap- 
peared like sea gods, walking aud riding on the ocean—never, under any cir 
comstances—and I have experienced a six month’s voyage from Gravesend to 
Calcutta—was land so gladly hailed by me as when we emerged, dripping and 
panting, from the salt water. 
The first thing that met my view, on landing, was a magnificent peafow! un- 
concernedly viewing our miserable plight; with him war was immediately de- 
clared, and he was soon slung across the scyce’s shoulders. Another day had 
now beer paseed, and we were within sight of the bungalow. A magnificent 
evening’s sport however fully rewarded me for the uninteresting events (in the 
way of sport) of the morning ; and hares, jungle-fowl, peafow! in abundance, 
and two porcupines, were the contents of my ‘bag”’ ere nightfall. 
After thinning the jungles here considerably of their inhabitants, [ started on 
my last stage to Aripo, the scene of the pear! fishery, where, after my week's 
“ brutalization,” it was no slight treat to again hear the sound of an English 
voice, and enjoy the delicacies and comfort of an English regimental mess. 
Around Aripo, there is sport of almost every description, although not in so 
great abundance as in other parts of the island ; in short, one must “ fag hard” 
and be a very good shot alsv, to return home after a day’s work with a full 
bag. My great delight used to consist in running porcupines to the earth, and 
then digging them out. When close pressed they would come to a stand 
still, and, elevating their quills, place one at defiance—but if their earthly ha- 
bitations were within reach, they made off straignt for them. I remember, 
one day, after having pursued a fellow to his hole, coming upon six at once ia 
the same hole, which were all made prisoners, and—don’t be horrified, reader ! 
—afterwards put into a pie, and brought to mess! and a more delicious substi- 
tute for veal pie, I’dlay my Joe Manton, could never be discovered. Although 
at first there was a great outcry against the unclean beast, before the fishery 
was over it became a “standing dish.” I have already given the lie to the 
showman at Bartlemy fair, through the pages of the Magazine, who, you may 
remember, says of this interesting qvuadruped, “This ‘ere, ladies and gemmen, 
is the vonderful porkipine,” &c. ‘* Burroon do say he shoot his quills—but 
Burroon is a fool anda liar. He no more shoot his quills, nor | my harms, 
nor legs.” Ihave seen him, however, shoot his quills to a considerable dis- 
tance, and I lost a spaniel that was shot by a porcupine right through the 
heart at several paces distance. I don’t say, for certain, that the porcupine 
aimed at that particular spot, however, lest people might be sceptical. After 
the eating part of the business, they are valuable again in regard to their 
quills—however, we will leave them for a few minutes, and take a cruise on 
‘he water to witness the fishing. 

At seven o’clock in the morning, about two hundred and fifty boats, of twen- 





ty tons each, get under weigh for the oyster banks, which lie about fifteen 
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miles from land ; and a more beautiful sight than these same two hundred and 
fifty vessels, seudding through the water with all sails set, J never witnessed, 
It is always a race to the banks, as the first boat gets choice of ground—three 
lascars (ur boatmen), two divers, and a soldier (for sentinel), form the crew of 
each of the vessels. The ground reached, the vessels all lay to, and commence 
operations. The water is too deep to allow the divers to reach the bottom with- 
out the aid of a large stone, which is belayed by a rope on board, first passing 
through a pulley 3 the driver then stands on the stone, and taking a basket in 
his hands (wherein to scrape the oysters), at a given signal he is launched off. 
stone and all, to the bottom. , 
__ It is very seldom that these divers are carried off by sharks; I never knew a 
diver in my life who hed not a charm attached to his arm, or some other part of 
his body, which he believes is the safest insurance he can make on his life; and 
whether it is the charm, or mere accident, it so happens that only one man has 
been lost, from time immemorial. ; 

- Being a countryman of the gentleman who had the management of the fish. 
ery, I frequently used to amuse myself by going out in his barge to the banks, 
accompanied by a driver that he allowed me; and, as fast as the fellow could 
bring up handfuls of oysters, I used to be employed with a large knife opening 
them, and stripping them of their pearls. I got upwards of a hundred pearls 
in this manner; but one of uur greatest amusements on shore was to purchase 
a given quantity of oysters, and then lay heavy bets on who would find the 
greater number of pearls, In the morning, from ten to one, every one in bar- 
racks might be perceived sitting in a line outside his door, furnished with a 
bucket of water, a large knife, and a basket of oysters, hunting for pearls, as if 
his life depended on the event of his finding them. For two rix dollars (three 
shillings) one might get about one hundred oysters, in which one might find 
two hundred pearls; but it was the bets that chiefly repaid the trouble of this 
oyster dabbling. Then again was another wide field for speculation, in the 
space of time a native diver would keep under water. I won upwards of fifty 
pounds ig bets of small sums by one fellow that I secured to myself, who, on 
one occasion, remained under water for one hundred and twenty seconds, or 
two minutes exactly. This is nearly double the time than was ever known to 
have been performed before, and it nearly suffocated the “ nigger” into the 
bargain. When the boats are full of oysters a gun is fired for returning, and 
away they go, with their three lugsails set, towards the harbor, doing the dis- 
tance sometime inan hour. Another field of amusement and speculation is 
here open in backing the boats; in fact, in addition to the land sports, you 
have yachting and fishing at your command, with “all appliances and means to 
boot” —to say nothing of the lottery of pearl hunting. A private soldier was 
the luckiest man of our detachment, who, for two annas (pence) worth of oys- 
ters, succeeded in getting possession of a pearl the size of a marrowfat pea, 
for which he got £7. Unfortunately, there is one great drawback which is 
most felt by the oyster eater, who, here, is in exactly the situation that Tantalus 
occupies in the Turtarean regions—viz. though buried up to his ears in oys- 
ters, he cannot eat them. I have heard that they are very poisonous—whether 
this be the case or no, deponent sayeth not; but they are anything but inviting 
to the gourmand, nor are they ever eaten. 

The whole country round Aripo is level—covered with herbage studded 
with small bushes of underwood, from which hares may be put up, almost at 
every step. Every pool in the neighborhood, moreover, swarms with croco- 
diles, which prevents one’s hunting with doge, who no svoner approach the water 
to allay their thirst, than they are immediately snapped up by their concealed 
foe. Children also are sometimes devoured by them, but to a full-grown per- 
son they give a wide berth. There is a bird that frequents this neighborhood, 
about the size of a swan, which is called a ‘‘ missionary ;”” the reason of such 
a soubriquet, I never could discover. These were exceedingly numerons, but 
no one would venture to try their value in the culinary department, until, like 
the porcupine before spoken of, I bribed the cook to send it to table under 
‘false colors,” after which it also became a standing dish. I have tried al- 
most every clean animal at table, when dressed for eating, and I think the most, 
delicious things I ever tasted, were young squirrels and wild parrots! How- 
ever unbelieving the reader may be, prot him that it was not because I had 
nothing else to eat at the time, that these dainty bits were so acceptable, but I 
will bet him a dozen of champagne, that if he will ever try them, he will be of 
my opinion. Shooting tortoises with ball used also to be one of our amuse- 
ments. They were very plentiful, and of course of no use whatever—by the 
bye, I never introduced this animal into the kitchen. They are very small, and 
when at their full growth can be put into a man’shat. A blow with a bullet 
used to send them off to a distance of some six feet, when they would walk off 
again as unconcernedly as if nothing had happened. 

It was on an excursion after every diving natural curiosity, that I one day 
stumbled on the track Of an anima! that was perfectly new to me—and, full of 
hope and doubt, I continued tracing it with the greatest care, expecting to 
come for the first time on some creature that had not been handed down to us 
in the chronicles of the brute creation. I at last traced it into a jungle, where 
the first thing that met my view was a slaughtered and yet bleeding young 
Jaffna bullock. Knowing that Ceylon had hitherto been regarded as un- 
frequented by tigers, I nevertheless fancied that one might have swum or waded 
over, at low water, from the island of Ramisseram; and being anxious to mo- 
nopolize the glory of having shot the only tiger that had ever infested the shores 
of that island, I spent the whole of the first night in the branches of the trees, 
close to the spot where lay the dead bullock. My “ vigil,” however, was un- 
attended with success ; and my first business, on reaching cantonments, was 
te make known to all, my adventure and discovery; and it was agreed that 
every man should turn out—private soldiers and alli—and endeavor to get the 
unknown mammoth of the woods within a circle, and to make him show 
himself at least. 

On the fo!lowing morning, we mustered about fifty guns, from Manton’s, 
Purdey, and Lang, down to the ‘‘ Tower marked” musket : and set off in hopes 
of ‘‘circumyenting” the monster. It took us some time, however, to get into 
good order, and in such a position that each man might get a shot, without 
endangering the life of another party by his fire. At midday we had traversed 
a vast quantity of ground, and had arrived at a jungle three miles from the 
slaughtered animal; the footsteps we were still able to trace, here and there, 
where they had flattened the grass, or imprinted their mark on the side of a 
pool. We were not now long in suspense, and a cry from one of the men on 
the extreme right, had the effect of making every right thumb bring his piece 
to the full cock, and at the same instant out dashed a most magnificent cheetah 
which without attempting to show fight, started off across the plain at full 
speed. Every gun pointed at him, and fired—for a moment he stumbled— 








turned as if to charge—and again pursued his onward course ; although from 
the evident difficulty he evinced in ‘going a-head,’ more than one bullet must 
have been billeted in his carcase. He was a perfect monster, as large as any 
tiger I have since seen in India, and although I had frequently come across the 
ordinary Ceylon cheetah, inthe course of a day’s sport after elephants, I had 
never seen anything approaching the size of the fellow that we were now after, 
—I am sorry to say, however, that the “gentleman” got off without bis 
death wound, and though days and nights were spent in bivouaking, in hopes of 
another shot at him,—he was too wary for us, and changed his local habitation 
forthwith. 

This adventure put a sporting major of our detachment (who was rather ad- 
dicted to the “long bow”) in mind of a thousand anecdotes of wonderful es- 
capes from all sorts of animals, which he had hitherto, in his ardent search for 
pearls, apparently forgotten, but which we now had tke benefit of listening to, 
every night at mess, to our great edification. A practical joke was, however, 
played otf upon our friend before the end of the fishery, which put a stop to his 
every day finding pearls ‘‘as big as pigeon’s eggs.” A ‘pearl match” was to 
come off for a sweepstakes of a sovereign each, id est, a certain number of oys- 
ters were to be given to a certain number of peuple, and he who found most 
pearls, carried off the stakes. The Major backed himself heavily to be again 
the victor, whilst a sporting captain offered a bet of £10, that the major shoul 
get the best pearl of the season, if he was left entirely to his (the captain’s) 
guidance. This was agreed to, the bet was drawn out, and it was to come 0 
at the captain's bungalow the next morning. At eight o'clock a note was pvt 
into the mejor’s hands, informing him that the whole company was waiting for 
him, and to save time, that Captain had sent his pony,—an animal better 
known than trusted, for him. The major did not take,—unhappy man! the 
pony was mounted, the whip applied, and in about two minutes the major was 
accommodated with as decent a purl as any mortal might wish to have, amidst 
the roars of laughter of all around. Our friend maintained a rooted abhorrence 
of the mention of the word pearl ever afterwards. Amongst other animals we 
found also several: herds of wild pig, who were very expeditiously metamor- 
phosed into hams and bacon. Even the private soldiers would turn their wea- 
pons of war into implements of sport, and generally return with a fine fat porker, 
or half a dozen hares and peafowl for the barrack dinner. 


Allow me in conclusion to give one word of advice to youngsters about to 
proceed to Ceylon.—Above all things be well provided in gunnery ; I shou 
advise you to take a piece of No. 13 calibre, which is equally efficacious aguinst 
saipe and elephant—it is as well also to have two rifled barrels, in the same 
case, and made to fit the same stock, for deer-shooting. Take out with you . 
large quantity of snipe shot, as itis difficult to be obtained in the island, and o 
variabiy take in preference the ordinary percussion lock,—percussion caps can 
be got everywhere, very cheap, whilst from using tubes you will either have ~ 
forego sporting until you can receive a stock of them from home, or be oblige 
to have your lock altered by some bungling armorer sergeant ; @s for the owe 
can only bid you, in the words of an old commander, to “ pul your trust t 


Providence, and kee r der dry.” Master Harry. 
ciaien (Now) Goethe lcgasine, tM 1843. ° 
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SPORTS ON THE LINE. 


There is no spot on the globe so thoroughly tranquil as the few calm leagues 
of ocean which extend on either side of the Line. Not a ripple disturbs the 
classy surface of the wide expanse of waters. Not a breath of wind fi'ls the 
oeeless canvas. Above shines the clear blue sky, below sleeps the bright blue 
ocean. The water-fowl desert the almost stationary vessel as she lies broiling 
peneath the tropical sun, seldom for less than fifieen days, most frequently for 
more. 

” Panting for breath, and unable any longer to bear the broiling atmosphere of 
my little cabin, on board of the outward bound India:oan, in which I had taken 
my passage to Calcutta, I sauntered upon deck, and mounting the poop, threw 
myself on the hencoops, there to meditate undisturbed on the scenes which [| 
ned left, es well as these on which I was so soon to enter. Then but lately 
turned sixteen, love of course bure uo inconsiderable share in my cogitations. 
Nor was the object of my passion far removed from the spot on which I had 
stationed myself. Immediately beneath my strange pillow of feathers with the 
fowls in them, the fair Jemima was seated at work, for ber mamma's cabin was 
situated under the poop. 

Jemima was a sweet girl, and totally unsophisticated. True it was, she 
sometimes forgot to asperate her u's, and talked of Tuscany as the capital of 
Italy. But she was young, andI had determined on completing her education, 
as coon as we should be married. 

It is true, on one or two occasions, she had shown a heartlessness in trifles. 
She had certainly given me every encouragement,—but then again she had 
made me horribly yealuus more than once, by flirting with one of the shipown- 

er’s sons on board; she had even made me fee! angry with her Italian grey- 
hound by the preference she had shown him. Poor brute! he had fallen over- 
board tke previous day, to my great delight, but to the infinite grief of Jemi- 
ma; a grief she had so openly displayed and indulged in, that I had felt highly 
wourded by it, and had actually now sought my present retirement to avoid her 
heart-rerding lamentations. 

Lovers always carve their loved one’s initials in every possible place, so I 
pulled out my pen-knife, and began to spoil the hencoops, by digging ill-formed 
J’s into them. ata" 

Whilst I was thes employed, I heard the noise of a man swimming beneath 
the quarter. {looked down, and saw the cuddy servant, one Joho Wiikins, en- 
joying himself in the clear water. As he was an expert swimmer, and as | 
now recollected that he was accomplishing a wager which he had made, to 
swim six times round the ship within a given time, { watched him with consi- 
derable interest. : 

As he came immediately beneath the place where I reclined, I perceived, 
through the clear water, as I leaned forward, a dark object suddenly appear 
beneath the man; I could almost have fancied it the reflection of the swimmer, 
but already well accustomed to the horrors of the deep in those parts, I at once 
knew it to be that most dangerous of all marine monsters, the shark. For a 
moment, paralyzee by the circumstance, I knew not how to act. If I called to 
Wilkins, it would probably so alarm him, as to take away all his presence of 
mind. If I allowed him toremain in ignorance a moment longer, he must in- 
evitably fall a prey tothe voracious animal. What was to be done! The 
shark was rising towards its intended victim, it had already turned on its back, 
the white belly began to appear; it dazzled in the water,—an instant more— 
and the man would be seized! Quick as thought, I severed witha single 
stroke of the knife I held, atruss of hay (intended tor the use of some horses 
we had on board) suspended from the davit over the ocean. It fe!l within ao 
inch of the swimmer’s head. The timorous shark, alarmed by its sudder. fall, 
darted away, and foran instant gave upthe attack. I well knew, however, 
that in a few moments it would again returo, so I immediately threw over 
the end of a coil of rope, and called tosome men employed in the waist to help 
me to hoist the swimmer in. 

Far from feeling grateful for this sudden escape, from the most painful of all 
deaths, the poor fellow, unconscious of the danger he had ran, began to abuse 
me lustily for having placed his life in jeopardy, by cutting down the truss of 
hay, and positively refused to take advantage of the rope. 

To have given my reasons, would have been to alarm him to such a degree, 
as to have nullified the benefits I had conferred on him; but to allow him to 
dally longer would be to deliver him up to certain death—so at once colning a 
falsehood, I told him the Captain was taken suddenly ill, and that he must 
hasten up to attend him, as had already called forhim twice. In » moment he 
laid hold of the rope, and was drawn out of the water. Just as his feet quitted 
the sea, there was a sudden flash—and a white and dazzling o>ject cut through 
the very surface of the water—but, thank Heaven, too lute. 


No sooner was the man on board, than we at once set about trying to catch 
the disappointed monster. To the end of a line about as thick es the middle 
finger, we affixed (as is usual in such sport) a coarse rusty chain, about two 
feet long, to which was attached a very large iron hook, by no meaus fine 
or sharp ; on this we placed a piece of pork of about three pounds weight, 
and throwing it out astern, we allowed it to sink some four or five feet beneath 
the surface. 

We had not to wait long for the appearance of the hungry fish,—nor was he 
alone ; two sharks suddenly appeared, and began cautiously to reconnoitre the 
tempting bait. 

Before them swam their pilots, a small fish, resembling in size and make the 
common mackerel. Around them played the little creatures usually styled rud- 
der fish, while the aquatic fowl which generally followed our vessel, swam 
tranquilly on the surface, uaattacked, as might have been expected, by the vo- 
racious monster of the deep. . 

After a good deal of coquetting, the larger shark turned itself up, and seized 
the bait with such violence as to fotce the hook through its upper jaw. The 
instant it felt the hurt it plunged down about a couple of fathoms, then rising 
suddenly to the surface, attempted to jerk the fatal hook out of its mouth. In 
the mean time, the men on the poop fastened the rope round the quarter, and in 
spite of the struggles of the powerful animal, managed to drag it under the 
gangway. Well-knowing, however, that the weight of the fish would tear the 
iron out of his flesh, if th@y attempted to haul it up, they here prepared a 
large running noose round the original cord. Ata signal, the shark was sud- 
dearly pulled half out of the water, and the knot allowed at the same instant to 
run down over its shoulders, then being suddenly jerked up, it tightened itself 
just beyond the fore fins, thus forming a second pully whereby we could with 
ease hoist our-captive on board. 

The deck was cleared for some distance, and with a long pull, and a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether, our captive was suddenly and safely landed in the 
waist of our vessel. 

In his eagerness to step forward and assist in dispatching him, our cabia boy 
approached too near. In an instant, witha shriek of agouy, he fell across the 
prostrate foe. With one blow of its powerful tail it had broken the poor boy’s 
leg. In less than a minute more it had stove in one of our water casks, a sad 
misfortune, as we were but badly supplied with this most necessary of all ne- 
cessaries at sea. The boatswain's mate attempted to gag it with a skort mar- 
line spike, in order to allow the cook to cut its throat. The shark bit the thick 
piece of wood in two as if it had been a mere cane; fortunately, however, a 
scythe was on board, and e’er it had time to do further mischief, one of our top- 
men had dexterously sliced off its tail, a mutilation which renders this fish 
comparatively powerless. In a few minutes more the lad managed to cut 
its throat, and a th'rd had actually ripped it open,—yet still the convul- 
sions of the animal were so strong, that none of us dared to approach too 
near. 

To my disgust, I bebeld Jemima looking on the whole time, and apparently 
enjoying with savage delight the horrid scene. I have ever been most sensitive 
to the slightest deviation from that delicate line of conduct which I consider a 
female ought to follow. Her cruelty even toa shark on the present occasion, 
lowered my paragon greatly in my estimation. 


Presently they began to tear out the inside of the fish, which, gifted with a 
vitality beyond any other living creature I believe, still continued to struggle 
violeutly. In its stomach was found one of the undigested paws of poor 
“Fan,” the lost pet of the fair Jemima. It was handed to her—she uttered a 
scream, and seemed for an instant inclined to fai.t—»ut suddenly altering her 
resolve, she seized a knife and threw it with savage fury at the more than half 
dissected shark—then running to her cabin, gave way to an agony of grief and 

assion, 

. Were I to say how long life clung to this tenacious monster, I should scarce- 
ly be believed ; but those who have witnessed similar scenes, will bear me out 
in my assertion, that actua'ly after the heart and entrails were torn out, the 
carcass repeated its violent plunges. The former still continued to beat, and, 
as a curiosity was nailed to the mainmast—there, for several hours, even after 
part of the body it had given life to had been eaten by the sailors, it still re- 
mained pulsating slowly bet regularly. 

The evening had already set in when I returned to the quarter deck, to 
see if this phenomenon was yet extinct. I found Jemima there before me, 
standing, looking at the heart, apparently watching closely to see if it was quite 
still. . 

‘ Does it beat, my Jemima?” demanded I, as I stole up behind her. 

‘“‘ No, Frederick, no, I fear it has quite done.” 

** And why fear my love ?” 

* Because then it ceases to feel.” 

“Aud would you wish it to feel ?” ; 

“To be sure I would.—I would that it beat in agony for ever, that it never 
ecased to suffer for the grief it has caused me. Oh! my dear lost Fan! I 





would rather the monster had destroyed fifty men than my darling dog. Oh! 
my sweet, sweet Fan!” and Jemima in a flood of tears flew to her cabin. 

Her grief for the spoilt animal, and the decided preference she gave to dogs 
over human bei so thoroughly disgusted me, that the next day, after passing 
a restless night, I wrote her a note declining further pursuit of herhand. ik 
was in vain mamma remonstrated—equaily vainly did she storm. The ship- 
owner's son ipterfered to arrange matters. The young lady herself even con- 
descended to entreat. I was obdurate. Cruelty in a woman wasa crime I could 
not forgive, nor had I cause afterwards to repent my decision, for when we touched 
at Madras she ran away with a handsome young serjeant on his way to join his 
regiment. H. R. Appison. 

London (New) Sporting Magazine for May, 1843. 





FRANK HERBERT—A SPORTING SKETCH. 


BY AN OXONIAN. 





Most of my reader@ will remember Addison's admiradie portrait of Will Wim- 
ble, the younger son of acountry gentleman something like a century back, 
with no particular income or occupation, Another specimen of the same ge- 
cus is that well-known personage, the man about town—a gentleman whose 
haunts, habits, and appearance have been worn threadbare within the last few 
years by newspapers, novels, magazines, comedies, farces, and so forth. My 
present purpose is an attempt to delineate a scarcely less common character, 
but, I flatter myself, one whose ways and means have not been so often dilated 
think we may term * The Man about a Country Towa.” 

Some few years since there came to reside in our litle town of Never-ford a 
middle-aged lady, the widow of an officer who had died in India; a lady in 
every respect, but with evidently not a large income—perhaps nothing more 
than the government peasion. Her family happily, however, corresponded with 
it; for all her hopes and wishes were and s'1/! are concentrated in one object 
Frank—a fine-spirited, open-hearted fellow, then just out of the trammels of his 
school and his teens—was the only son of the widow Herbert. 

Frank, it appears, was educated at a good grammar schoo!—for the latter 
part of the time at the expense of a distant relation; he hardly knew which to 
call him, an uncle or a cousin, but who certainly could well afford to do what 
he did, being a single man, in business as a merchant or tradesman in a whole. 
sale way, with plenty of money, and somewhat puzzled what to do with it. 
Well, this gentleinan, on the death of his father, in an extraordinary fit of ge- 
nerosity offered to tinish Frauk’s education—an offer very gratefully received by 
the widow, who, poor woman, felt satisfied Frank’s fortune was made, though 
it hardly turned out as she expected ; for when, on her son finishing his nine- 
teenth summer, the rich relation wrote to sav “it was no use keeping the boy 
at school any longer, but thought it was high time he was apprenticed to some 
trade, grocer, draper, or even he would not object toa chemist and druggist,” it 
would be difficult to say which was the most eurorised, the widow or Frank. 
The latter, indeed, took it as an insult—a decided insalt—his ears still ringing 
with the words his mother had so often repeated to him, viz., “to always re- 
member whose son he was, and what perhaps in time he himself might be—an 
officer and a gentleman.”’ In short, trade would not go down with Frank ; and 
that being the case, the uncle, or cousin, cast him off, and straightway sent 
him, then in his twentieth vear, to live with, or as the letter that accompanied 
him expressed it, on his poor mother. 

This was terrible. The old lady, however, began without delay to look up 
some of her husband's old friends and fellow-soldiers; and Frank, left to him- 
self and ennui, looked at anything or everything; he chose a business—woe 
the while—to which he has now served three years of his time. 


Living in a small country town, what can ayoung man be but something of 
a sportsman? If it was not for a little hunting, shooting, or fishing, such places 
could not be endured ; end had not Frank enjoyed his full share of these, he 
must long ere this have gone out of his senses, or into trade. As it is, he 
has at times something to do, but more frequently nothing at all. Four 
mornings vut of every five he may be seen idiing before the door of the 
‘* Hare and Hounds,”’ our head inn—or, as some will have it, ‘* Hotel ’’—his 
hands in the pockets of his velveteen shooting-jacket, a cigar in his mouth, 
and his hat put knowingly on one side of his head; there he stands, ready for 
anything with any one, no matter high or low. Aduck hunt in the town pond, 
or a day with the stag-hounds. 

At cricket there is not a more useful man in our picked eleven than Frank 
Herbert. He may certainly not be sucha terrific bowler as the big brewer, or 
perhaps not able to run up such a score as long Workman. the lawyer; but 
as a scout or field-man he is inferior to none. Few balls go by, or few byes 
go down whon Frank is long-stop; give a catch at the point when he is 
there ; and it isa hundred to one you are out; in short, if you particularly 
want a man to place as long hit, middle wicket, or anywhere, you will be long 
in finding a better man than our hero, With the bat, too, he ia by no means 
to be despised; and in our last grand match nearly drove a stoutish irascible 
gentleman of the opposition wild by blocking what the other party, and the 
stout man in particular, thought very crack bowling for three hours and a half ; 
and at last, to the great annoyance of the fat bowler—who perspired pro- 
fusely, and swore in something the same ratio—carried out his bat. 

At making a fly, or throwing one, there is not a man in the county—not 
even the baronet’s keeper—equal to Frank; and during the season Mrs. Her- 
bert has not only fish in abundance for her own use, but can make presents of 
it. So celebrated is our friend in this line, that a commercial gentleman—id est, 
a bagman, a true disciple of Izaak Walton—always contrives to spare two 
whole days of his journey to devote to Frank and the gentle art. 


Horses of all sorts, ponies. posters, hunters, old worn-out rips, or unbroken 
colts—none come amiss to Frank. He never refused a mount in his life, but, 
on the other hand, frequently volunteers his services. When, a few months 
back, our worthy vicar’s new cob turned rusty in the street, and could not for 
some time be induced to move—not even, mirabile dictu, towards his stable— 
Frank offered to cure him; and a trial being granted, the saucy cob for the re- 
mainder of the season went vut, with Frank on his back, every day the harriers 
did ; and by the close had become not only quite temperate, which the vicar 
did slightly expect, but was moreover the best hunter of his inches in the 
neighborhood. 

Following the fashion, we have now had for some years, as a wind-up to 
the hunting, a local steeple-chase, and it has ever been our hero’s ambition to 
figure as a break-neck jock, but previous to last season he could never get put 
up. A that time a maltster, a man in the hahit of using a vast deal of Sir John 
Barleycorn, in mote ways than one, determined to run a mare of his—a fine 
slapping animal, and a good goer, but a most awful puller. As he only made 
up his mind two days before starting, he had not much time tv look about him ; 
and so, after privately offering the honor toa pair of his bosom friends, who, 
knowing the mare well, grinned and said “they rayther thought not,” the 
barley merchant, as a forlorn hope, proposed that ‘Master Francis ’’ should 
mount her. The offer was accepted almost before it was made ; but then came 
a terrible pozer: Frank had dress, undress, black and white trowsers, with 
boots too of most forms and fashions, but not a pair of inexpressibles (or what 
the cads call short sleeve togs) or top-boots were to be found in his wardrobe. 
What was to be done! No time to build any, so he must borrow. He found 
a pair of boots with little trouble, and white and brown cords of all sorts and 
sizes were tendered; but was it likely that a gentleman would show in public 
in cords? Frank thought not; and in this extremity an express was sent toa 
militia Captain, as the only man within miles that was wont to clad his nether 
parts in leather, for a pair of his: they were coming by return, with a hope that 
they might be found large enough ; the Captain riding fifteen stone, and stand- 
ing six feet three, without his boots, and the borrower a ten stone man, reach- 
ing five feet eight. Thenext thing to look to wasacapand jacket; neither 
could be had—not even for money, all in the vicinity being bespoke ; but 
what could not be had for money was fur love, or something like it, and 
Frank persuaded a little milliner to sit up half the night to finish a jacket 
of a very gorgeous description—a kind of half bed-curtain, half shaw! pat- 
tern. 

At the starting-post Frank was certainly the lion of the lot—four of the oth- 
ers were farmers, all in blue jackets and black caps, and the fiftha groom in a 
red vest, and a yellow handkerchief tied round his head by way of a cap; in 
these there was nothing very striking, but Frank, in what he called his harlequin 
jacket and brown cap—a cap, certainly, but a travelling one, without a fron:— 
did look a little outre. Then the unmentionables : I have heard that some con- 
noisseur in these articles has left it on record that they never could be made too 
loose ; unfortunately he was not present at our steeple-chase, or he most as- 
suredly would have been convinced of his mistake. How they were kept up I 
know not, but Frank did contrive to stay in them ; and at length away they 
went—the fermers, the breeches, Frank and the groom—for four miles across 
country ; Mad Moll, as she was called, with the harlequin jacket, rushing and 
tearing away in the front, where she kept for the first three miles, when a 
wide and very awkward double had to be crossed. Hopping in and out was 
no part of Moll’s system, and at it she went in her stride—came well into the 
second ditch, sent her jock spinning like a true harlequin some distance over 
her head, was up and off again in a moment, and ran in first by some half- 
dozen fields, leaving Frank to tramp the last mile in his coat of many colors, 
somewhat discolored, and the fair white skin of the Captain’s leathers wo- 
fully soiled. 

Of course with such a finish as this there must be some one to blame, and 
all seemed unanimous in fixing it on the maltster himself ; so by way of conso- 


lation his friends rode up to him, in‘ormed him that he had as good a mare as 








upon: I refer to and beg leave to introduce without further ceremony what I | 
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ever was foaled, that no one could ride her like Frank, aod that had sh beea 
tae property of any one whe would have given her a little preparation she 
must have won. Pondering over these things, the poor maltster rode back into 
the town, where the news had already preceded him, viz., that Mad Mol! was a 
first-rate mare, and her owner a very great booby. 

Soon after this our hero actu got on active service, busily employed from 
ten in the , *~ to four in the afternoon, and this was the way in which it 
came about. Like a great many more places railroad, di 
tant only fourteen miles ; the tobe of comvepdltte. ve oy by — 
courtesy was called a soc:able—a kind of short omnibus, drawn by a pair o 
anything but respectable looking tits, and driven by the proprietor of the con 
cern, a man who alsu kept a small public-house, and whose respeetability, judg 
ing by his appearance, was very much on a par with that of his cattle 1 Now 
all who had ever tried this machine agreed, that riding outside, and conse uently 
having the company of the director, was anything but agreeable ; but eee the 
smell, and one thing and another, almost precluded the idea wet or dry, of tra- 
velling and paying extra as an inside passenger. So at last the Ca tain just 
before alluded to, who has naturally a great turn for the stage, held m poet 
tion with the landlord of the Hare and Hounds, the brewer, and other leadin 
men, who came to the determination to start an Oppositivn—not a sociable ve 
a coach, to be drawn by three horses, driven by the Captain, start nalf an hear 
after the sociable, and be at the station before it; stop for half an hour later 
train, and still ficish the journey before the pair-horse. Here, indeed, was some- 
thing respectable, and to make it complete, Frank was appointed guard—gen- 
| tleman guard, of course, to maten the coachman. 


For a whole fortnight before the tnrn out could be completed, the inhabitants 
of Pleasant Place, where Mrs. Herbert resided, hat no peace ; the fact was that 
Frank (be much wished to keep it a secret) was practising on the bugle, and 
also on the tempers of his neighbors, who one and all declared they would ra- 
ther continue to patronize the sociable than be tormented with the unearthly 
row of the amateur guard, All, however, at length was put upon che square. 
and one fine morning in May “The Wonder” started with half-a-dozen 
outside and three in ; a chestnut and a grey at wheel, with a skewbald leader ; 
the Captain ‘blowing his weed on the box, and Frank “‘ See the Conquering 
Hero comes” on the gammon board. For three months nothing did so well as 
* The Wonder "’—everybody went by it, except the sociable. Doctor Bright- 
enem’s pupils at the break-up in June patrenized it to a map, or rather to a 
buy : full in and out, with the writing master on the box, and ‘* Dulce domum”” 
in full song, accompanied by the bugle, as they rattled up the high street. Miss 
Prim, too, who is so very particular, actually could not refuse the round robin 
the young ladies sent up, and the lasses—as some folks will have it they always 
do—‘ollowed the lads. With affairs in this flourishing condition, the Captain 
felt himself bound to inform the shareholders that he had great hopes of the 
coach paying expenses. And Frank gave orders, and soon came out in a new 
(op coat, In quite the top style too—eight-and-twenty inches in the waist, eight 
in the skirt, and with nobody knows how many pockets ; among others, two be- 
hind, two in front, Taglioni fashion, two more immediately above them, a breast 
pocket inside, another outside, with turnpike ticket, small change pockets, &c. 
Alas! these bright days were soon to vanish—one slight to the “ heads of the 
people’ spoiltall. In the beginning of September the Mayor gave a dinner 
to the Corporation, Town Counci!, or whatever they are now styled, aad for 
the occasion ordered down from town a large turbot, which to be fresh was not 
to come until the very day; for as the coach finisted its course at four, and the 
Mayor's first course did not begin before six, of course there would be plenty 
of time todress it. At a quarter to the first.named hour the official’s footman 
was at the Hare and Hourds. Four o'clock came, but the coach did not; half 
a‘ter was heard to sound, but the coach was not. This was odd, very odd, for 
the Captain was known to think no sin equal to being behind time, and was in- 
deed generally a quarter or so beforehand, or if the load or the road ran very 
light, nearly an hour in advance. At five the footman went home with the 
news, but without the fish; at six the guests were introduced, but not to the 
turbot ; the host, somewhat confused, told his story ; his friends evidently did 
not believe him, and Doctor Brightenem, who, like Jonah, is a terrible fellow 
for fish, shut up for the evening. 

That night the town was in quite a sensation. The sociable came, bringing, 
as it usually did, very little, not even a word of the opposition; at nine every 
conjecture was exhausted, and all but the sociable man began to feel alarmed. 
That worthy cocked his hat, and cracked his joke, and nearly his sides too in 
laughing at it—‘*It were a wonder ‘ The Wonder’ warn't come, but to be sure 
wonders never cease.” 

Some time, however, in the night the coach did come home, and the next 

morning, do what certain parties would to concea! it, the story came out, and 
this was it. 
The Captain and Frank started from the station, with the insane lady inside, 
and no one on the top but “‘ our noble selves.” Like the mails, there was no 
luggage on the roof; in short, not a passenger had they, dead or alive, but the 
mayor's whacking turbot in the hind-boot. Thus they rattled along for more 
than half way without picking up a soul; Frank, by the Captain’s side, euli- 
vening the monotony of the road with an air he had just mastered—* The bai- 
liffs are coming, oh dear! oh dear !”—when, as they entered a village, the Cap- 
tain begged him to hold hard. 

‘‘ Now pray stop, for upon my honor if we load like this, you'll be playing in 
rather too good tune ; but listen, there’s opposition to you ;” and sure enough 
at ‘the Red Cow,” which they were just apprvaching, was to be heard the 
scraping of fiddles. The Wonder stopped. 

‘‘Halloa, my man,” said the dragsman to a John Clod, standing before the 
door, ** what’s up now ?” 

‘“‘Piease your honor,’’ was the answer, “ landlord here’s got a bit of « bail 
this arternoon.”’ 

‘The deuce he has,"’ said the Captain; ‘‘ what do you eay, Frank, shall 
we stop ten minutes and have a look at’em?” Does any one imagine Frank 
said nay? 

The coach was put ‘just for ten minutes” into a barn; the wheelers had 
a stall, as they genera!ly had the pole between them, and the leader one to him- 
self; while the turbot, locked in the coach that was locked in the barn, was 
‘*all alone in his glory.” The minutes, alas, became hours—perhaps the hours 
went like minutes; and while the mayor, the corporation, and the whole town 
(the sociable excepted) were in great tribulation oa their account, these gentle- 
men of the road, like Paddy, 


“‘ Were shuffling their brogues at a two-penny hop.” 


This wasa stifler. The mayor wrote a letter on the subject to the county 
paper, and signed it “ An Official.” Doctor Brightenem forbade his boys, in 
the strictest terms, travelling by the Wonder; and the poor writing-master, 
who did not profess to understand that he was included among the boys, could 
not resist taking his seat by the Captain, had to vacate his seat in the school- 
room in consequence. Again, Miss Prim had no idea of her young ladies going 
by a coach to—perhaps a two-penny hop; in short, in less than a month after 
the ball, the Captain cut the concern. Frank, too, has cut the top coat down 
into a very wonderful looking shooting-jacket, and, whatever the sociable may 
say to the contrary, ‘‘the Wonder has ceased.” 

Frank bore this mishap, as he does most matters, very well; indeed, there 
are only two things that appear in the least to ruffle him: one of these is the 
arrival and halt for the night of any regiment of the line—an event that awa- 
kens all our friend's paternal heroism, and for days after their departure he struts 
about, cursing his unlucky stars, and showing a decided objection to remove the 
hair from his upper lip. The next thing that unsettles him is @ company of 
comedians fitting up the maltster’s barn asa theatre, which they are wont so to 
convert, in the words of our barber—who, like most barbers, is very theatrical 
—* annually every two years.” During their sojourn Frank is completely 
stage-struck, is never without one of “the merry beggars” at his side, studies 
Hamlet, Charles Surface, Jeremy Diddler, and, in fact, does everything but 
make a first appearance ; indeed, he does talk seriously of turning to some pro- 
fession, and mekes his mother dread that when the company start for the next 
place on the cireuit, Frank will make a start in life, and be off with them. 

But affairs have lately undergone a great change: about a fortnight back « 
letter came by post, directed in a bold hand to Francis Herbert, Esq., with a 
seal that nearly covered the back of it. The old lady at the office was sure it 
was something of consequence, and she was right—it was important. At first, 
like the bugle business, Frank tried to keep it a profound secret, but before the 
middle of the same day the news was all over the towo that Frank had at last 
obtained a Government appointment, with nobody knew how much per sanum 
—some said two bundred, others two thousand ; the whereabouts also was not 
exactly ascertained—one would have it ‘twas in ‘“ Merriker,” another im the 
Mauritius ; one thing was certain, it was abroad, for orders bad already been 
given to a favorite sempstress—the same that built the barlequin jacket—to 
make, as quickly as possible, three dozen pilot shirts to wear on the voyage. 
The “‘ voyage ”’ shows at once it must be abroad. 

The situation then of gentleman in waiting to the town of Neverford is now 
vacant, and we are rather at a loss to find a person competent to take it. The 
son of “the Hare and Hounds” landlord has a great idea of claiming it, but 
though he has an ample stock of impudence, he wants rather more polish for 
the character. A much more likely youth we take to be a nephew of Doctor 
Bolus, who has been with his uncle the last half year to learn the practice of 
physic, but who has been heard to boast that he has only been twice in the sur- 

ry during his residence here ; as he moreover possesses something like a hun- 

red a year of his own, can smoke capitally, and romance tolerably, with maay 
other accomplishments necessary for the situation, we venture to predict tha 
his return is beyond a dcubt. London Sportsman for May, 1543. 
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The Spirit of the Times. 














. NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

uo By forwarding $20, the amount of two years’ subscription to this paper, persons 
will be entitled to a complete set of the beautiful large STEEL ENGRAVINGS, (four- 
teen in number, for list of which, see last page,) published in the “ Spirit of the Times,” 
as well as all tha! may be issued during the two years for which they subscribe. 





IX? For some weeks past we have, in each current No. of the “ Spirit,” inclosed bills 
to all our Subscribers whose accounts are not paid in advance. We wish the hint to be 
regarded as a personal application to each subscriber, and the Publisher trusts that it 
will be responded to after the only acceptable mode, namely, in the shape of a prompt 
remittance. 








On Dits in Sporting Circles. 

Two Great Matches on the Tapis.—Ripton left town in the hands of Geo. 
Youne, on Wednesday last, for Philadelphia, where George intends giving him 
atrial under the saddle. Should he perform well, there is every prospect that 
two matches for $2,000 a side, each,w.ll be made, between his friends and those 
of the Long Island “ flyer,” Lady Suffolk. An arrangement is in progress be- 
tween Mr. Bryan, her owner, and his friends, by which ‘* The Grey Mare” will 
go inte the hands of Hrram Wooprcrr ! 

There is an on dit that Dutchman, the top-sawyer of the Trotting Turf, is 
about coming oa to New York, from Philadelphia, at the earnest solicitation of 
a number of his old friends. 





Tennessee Cracks going to Kentucky.—We learn by a letter from the best 
authority dated Nashville, 22d instant , that the following cracks have left that 
city for the Louisville Races, in the charge of Van Leer, the eminent trainer of 


Taos. Kirexman, Esq., of Florence, Ala. :— 


Cage & Williams’ b. m. Princess Anne, by Imp. Leviaiathan, d. by Stockholder, 5 yrs. 
Thos Kirkman's br. c. Saartin, by Imp. Luzborough—Julia Fis her’s dam, 4 yrs. 

J. C. Guild’s ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Proserpine, 3 yrs. 

——'s f. by Imp. St. Giles. 


Princess Anne won the subscription purse at three mile heats, given at the 
late Nashville Races, by the owners of Stallions in Tennessee. Saartin won 
the great stake at three mile heats at the same meeting, distancing a field of 
six in the 2d heat, in 5:49, after a heat in 5:56! This is the first time,we be 
lieve, a three mile heat has ever been run in ‘he forties at Nashville. Mr 
Guiup’s filly was the winner of the Derby Stakes there. 





We are desired to state that Mr. Wittiam Fisgtps, of Baltimore, will 
open a Public Training Stable at the National Course, Washington, oa the 10th 
of July next. Those wishing to employ his services will address him at Bal- 
timore until the 10th, after which time, at Washington City. Mr. F. trained 
Mr. Borce’s cult O. See (at Alexandria this spring) the winner of the Wash- 
ington Stakes and the great Ladies Stakes, on the Kendall Course. He is also 
well known as the trainer of Lady Cliffden, Westwind, ete. 





““ Countess Plater,” the dam of Altorf and other good ones, has been stinted 
the present season to ‘‘ Seagrave,” a private stallion, the property of J. J. 
Amster, Esq., by Imp. Margrave, out of “ Spangle,” by ‘Orphan Boy,” out 
of “Multiflors” by Sir Archy ; Multiflora’s dam ‘‘ Weazle,” by Shylock, be 
ing also the dam of “ Betsy Archer,” &c. 


Montreal Races commerce on Tuesday, 15th Aug., and continue three days. 
The Queen's Plate isto be run for on the first day. The following gentlemen 
are the Officers of the Club:—Cot. raz Hon. C. Gore, C. B. President ; 
Cuartes Penner, Esq, Vice President. The Hon. C. C.S. De Bleury, 
Lieut. Col. Ermatinger, George W. Aubrey, Esq., F. A Campbell, R. A.. 
Lord Tullamore, 43d Lt. Inf., Hon. J. Pangman, Capt. T. W. Jones, Q. L. D. 
Stewards. George D. Gibb, Esq., Treasurer. Samuel David, Secretary. 


Mr. James B. Kenovaut, of Baltimore, has disposed of the lease of his fine 
course near that city, to Mr. Peyton R. Jounson, of Caroline County, Va., 
for $4500. Mr. J. has a fine stable, and will use every exertion to maintain the 
enviable standing of the Kendall Course. 





The Boston “ Evening Gazette” has followed our lead with regard to the 
Amateur Boat Clubs of that city. It remarks to the following effect :— 


We are led to enquire after our Amateur Boat Clubs, and would ask, if it 
is not time to pipe all hands to quarters, and prepare for the season's campaign. 
The boat races at Chelsea, last August, are doubtless fresh in the minds o! 
many who attended them, and it needs but the announcement of a Regatta to 
revive the interest which was manifested in the sports of last season. It is 
to be hoped that our Amateur Clubs will make arrangements to present the 
public with a number of well regulated regattas during the ensuing season, 
when we hope to find the old favorites, the Pilot, Belle, and the Cutter’s gig. 
not only foremost-in the race, but the members ‘‘on hand” ready to perform 
whatever may be required of them. Shall we not hear of a match and record 
the movements of our Amateur Boat Clubs before long? The sooner the bet- 
ter. 

A Chance fora Pedestrian Match.—A gentleman of Philadelphia (F. B., 
Esq.) writes us under date of the 29th ult., to enquire the address of Tnos. 
Ecworta, the Pedestrian. [It is Boston, Mass] F. B. states that they 
have e men in Philadelphia who will be backed for $500 or $1000 against E!- 
worth; his distance is twelve to twenty miles. What will “ Acorn” say to 
thie — 

Morais and Wituis, of “ The New Mirror,” ina review of their city con- 
temporaries, mention the “ Spirit” in the following terms :— 

**Of all the hebdomadals, the Spirit of the Times, edited by our esteemed 
friend end contemporary, Wm. T. Porter, Esq. is the most joyous and gay. 
Devoted to the sports of the field and flood, it reflects all their life ; and reflects 
yet more upon them. No one who ever throws a line, fires a gun, or rides a 
horse,should be without this manual of his pursuits ; and lucky may he account 
himeelf if like it is the Spirit of his Times.” 





The Canada Turf.—Not less than ten horses now in training near Toronto, 
for the ensuing Sprirg Meeting, have figured on the Island and New Jersey 
courses. The last Toronto “Herald” has the following paragraph anent the 
races :— 

The Turf —We congratulate the public upon the good sport which the ap- 
proaching Races, over the St. Leger Course will afford. The “track’’ is al- 
ready in good order, and neither expense nor troub!e will be spared to put it in 
first rate condition by the time the meeting takes place. The quantity as well 
as quality of the sport promises to be abundant, for there has never before 
been so many horses of repute in training. as are now at work. It is not yet 
ascertained whether any “ top-sawyer” is expected from “ the States,’’ but the 
following horses, owned in Canada, will, we believe, show on the St. Leger 
Course, viz :—Prospect, Alwiida, Trenton, Clarionette, Richmond, Markham- 
Maid, Fleetfoot, Disowned, Sir Francis, Black-Swallow, Truxton, Cassandra (a 
“* Leger” filly), Shillelagh, File-leader, Marcianne, Sir Talion (an imported 
3 yts. old) Donna Maria, colt by Trustee, Miss Clipper, Sir C. Bagot, Princess 
Royal, and several Trotting horses. Apropos of the Turf, we may mention 
that, in order to give no occasion for disconteat, an additional purse, open to 
Trotting and Racking horses, without any distinction whatever, is advertised in 
to-day's paper, thereby doing ‘ equal justice” to all. 


Cricket in Philadelph'a.—A subscriber writes as follows :— 


“We have started a Cricket Club in this city that bids fair to give your St. 


George's Club hard straggle before lon 4 
dy, with plenty coming forward. g, as there are some ployers in it alrea- 





London (U.C.) Steeple Chase.—A correspondent of the Toronto “ He- 
rald’’ supplies an omission in former accounts of the Steeple Chases in the 
neighborhood of London, by giving the following account of the second Garri- 
son contest :— 

For the “ Beaten Plate” next day, the Moose ridden by Capt. Brown, 83d 
Regt., Murat and Fanny backed by their former jockeys, alone came to the 
post, looking none the worse for their severe work the day before. Fanny, at 
starting, again took the lead over the first fence, when she was passed by Moose 
and Moret, who kept together till they came to the post and rail; this they both 
refused, ard some time was lost in persuading them to face it; the Moose got 
first over, followed by Fanny, who had come up in the meantime, but her rider 
‘mistaking the course, Murat passed her after taking the fence. Both horses 
jumped into the ditch without attempting to clear it, and scrambled ovt on the 
Opposite bank ; in thisthey were imitated by Fanny, but, from her mistaking 
the course, she was so far thrown out as to lose all chance of the race. Moose 
led over the remaining fences, closely followed by Murat, @hu, although doing 
his best, was evidently the slower horse of the two, and “Passed the winning 
post some ten or twelve yards behind the Moose. 





The Best Trotting-Time.—A gentleman writes from Philadelphia to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

* T have just received your “ Spirit” of last Saturday, (the 27th ult.,) and no 
tice that you say that ‘the best time ever made at two mile heats, in harness, 
is 5:07, which was made by Ripton himself.’ Are you not wrong! If I am 
not much mistaken, I saw Edwin Forrest make 5:05 and 5:06 against the Ice 
Poney, but az I have nothing to refer to, and go entirely by memory, you may 
be correct.” 

Note.—Edwin Forrest made his 5:05—5:06 under the saddle, not in harness. 
In a match at Three mile heats in harness, between Dutchman and Awful, on 
the 4th July, 1839, over the Beacon Course, Dutchman distanced Awful in 
7:41; trotting the first two miles in 5:07. At two mile heats, in harness, there. 
fore, Ripton’s 5:07 is ** the best on record” as we stated. 





Trotting next Monday.—The following is the bill of fare for Monday next 
on the Beacon Course—to commence at 3 o'clock. 


Purse $100, $25 to go to the second best horse. (. Spicer eaters gt. g. 
Washington Irving. H. Woodruff enters gr. m. Ann Douglas. A Concklin 
enters bl. g. Cottage Buy. E. Deforrest enters ch. g. Plum Bob. J. Wood 
ruff enters b. m. Fashion. Two Mile Heats, in harness. 

Immediately after, a match for $200, between the pacirg horses Kinderhook 
Pony and Indian Ned, mile heats, under the saddle. 

Also, a Match for $100, between two crack horses, well known on the Third 
Avenue, Mile heats, in harness. 





Acceptanee of Mr. Caswell’s Rifle Challenge. 
Charleston, 8S. C., May 29th, 1843. 


Dear Sir,—I shall return to Boston sometime in June, when I wil! appoint 
a day, and meet Mr. CasweE t, if agreeable to him, in Springfield, Mass. Mr. 
Caswell in his acceptance of my challenge, offers to double the bet; but I 
should rather confine myself to my original proposition,which fully answers the 
object in view, on my part. Respectfully yours, ALvAN CuarK. 





Eclipse, Sir Charles, Henry and Register. 

Mr. Editor.—I agree with the ** Napoleon of the Turf,” as [ find many of 
my Southern friends do, that I have seen race-horses run that in my opinion 
were superior to American Eclipse. However, I agree with others, that he 
has been underrated as much at the South as he has been overrated at the 
North. When Mr. J.J. Harrison challenged to run Sir Charles against 
Eclipse, for $10,000 a side, I do not believe that he or any one south of the 
Potomac expected his challenge would be accepted. After it was offered, Sir 
Charles was travelled South torun for another Jockey Club Purse, instead of 
being prepared properly fora great event. The match race was no evidence 
of Eclipse’s powers. When the challenge of “the World against Eclipse” 
was accepted, | believe the Virginia gentlemen thought ‘ll over, but the 
shouting"—for their victory. But for his race with Henry, I am of opinion, 
as well as many others, that Eclipse would not have been appreciated at the 
South. I believe too, Register is as fine a colt as Henry was whea he ran 
that match. His race at Baltimore gave him high character, beating Blue 
Dick in 7:50—7:49. Senex. 


Blue Dick and Register. 

It is worthy of notice that there has been very slow running iu Virginia, 
Maryland, and all along the sea board this Spring, which is to be ascribed to 
the weather s0 unfavorable to training, and to the heavy courses almost every 
where. At several of the meetings it rained. The best race was Register’s 
with Blue Dick at Baltimore. Register appeared to be in hand. Notwith- 
standing the course was heavy, Pryor led Blue Dick one mile in their close 
heat, at the National in 1:53—faster than the time of Eclipse and Sir Charles 
on the same course, when in better condition—and lost but little in the mile 
following, yet the heat was slow. Blue Dick has run game this Spring. 
Length” seems to have been given him at the expense of his “foot.” But 
he is “ one of 'em.” A Native Born Manycanper. 








Sporting Epistle from Missouri. 
FayeTre, Mo., May 17, 1843. 


Dear Sir,—We shal! have but little racing about Sc. Louis this Spring. No- 
thing more than a few stakes and matches. Our most popular traiver and race 
horse are new in Kentucky,—I refer to Mr. Morrison, and Langham, by Me- 
doc. The Kentuckians no doubt will think the idea of a Missouri trainer, and 
rece horse, coming to do battle with their “ big ones” over the Lexington and 
Louisville courses, highly preposterous. But mark what I say, Morrison is 
worthy to handle a “ Fashion,” and Langham of the great State which he re- 
presents. I will stand you a second year's subscription, that should he meet 
Argentile and Bob Letcher (as he probably will), at the Lexngton Course, 
Three mile heats, he will beat one, or both of them; and they, I believe, stand 
quite as high as any other two horses in that State. 
Respectfully, W.C.B. 

Note by the Editor.—Argentile and Bob Letcher are ‘‘ common doings,” say 
the Kentncks themselves, though we “think no smal! beer” of them. If not 
as lame as a tree, Ten Broeck will beat Langham, or your name shali be “ placed 
on the Free List.” 


SHELBYVILLE (Tenn.) RACES. 
A report of one day only has reached us, to the following effect -— 
THURSDAY, May 18, 1843—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds. colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Four 


subs. at $100 each, h. ft. Two mic heats. 
T. De Mambrean’s (Robt. Mathews’) Sr. Cloud, by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by old 





PE Power dn esas occee ds saan spevsesscecescocceccccococcebecsqeaerces 
Messrs. Gordons’ (of Giles Co.) ch. c. Belgium, by imp. Belshazzar, out of Lacy 

Jackson by Pulaski...... ——e odéy shittah< deve sidbdiiiinds -tdnnieneiee 3 2 
Huffman & Doak’s or.c. by Stockholder, out of Oid Kate.......--.-.....-22--.- 2 3 
Terry & Reeve’s br. c. by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Sir Archy....-.--........... pd. ft. 


Time very good for the course, which was heavy. 





LEXINGTON (Ky.), Races. 
From the “ Intelligencer” and the “ Observer,” we derive the following in- 
formation of the Spring meeting. In our next we expect to publish the offi- 


cial report. 


TUESDAY, May 23, 1843—The Brennan Stake for 3 yr. olds, colts 86ibs., fillies 83lbs. 
E‘ghteen subs. at $100 each, h. ft., to which Jonn Brennan, Esq., of the Phwnix 
Hotel, added his annual gift of a Silver Pitcher, of $100 value. Miie heats. 


Jas. Shy’s b. c. Ruthschild, by Imp. Zinganee, dam by Tiger .........-..---.---- Se 
Jas. H. Clay’s ch. f. Moth, by imp. Gleucoe, dam by Velocipede ......-........-. 3 2 
C. D. Morris’ ch. c. by Medoc, dam by Sumter .......... pine age Rte SN Nalicra. | -e 4 3 
Col. Y. N. Oliver’s ch. f. by Birmingham, dam out of Charlie Naylor’s dam..... 24 
W.S. Buford’s (J. Keith’s) ch. f. by Medoc, out of Kavanagh's dam ........... 5 dist. 
Dr. E. Warfield’s b. c. by Woodpecker, dam by Snow Storm ...... PICS A - dist. 


Time, 1:514—1:52. Course heavy from rain the evening previous. 
Wednesday’s race was also won by Mr. Shy’s Ruthchilds, beating 7 others, in 
1:52—1:49}. 

‘Thursday’s race was won by F.G. Morphy & Co.’s Tranbyana, by Imp. 
Tranby, in three heats, beating H. W. Farris’ Denmark, by Imp. Hedgford ; J. 
K. Duke's Langham, by Medoc; Chas Buford’s Argea, by Imp. Z uganee ; 
G. E. Blackburn's Little Trick, by Imp. Tranby ; Col. Wm. Buford’s Tom 
Marshall, by Medoc ; E. Warfield’s Alice Carneal, by Imp. Sarpedon ; H. Da- 
ciel’s Pan. by Imp. Envoy. Tom Marshall took the first heat. Time, 3:46}— 


June 3. 


We have not been able to give a fuller account of these two races, as wo 
were not present at either of them, and no report has been furnished us. 

The colt Rothchilds, that won the first and second days, beating each day 4 
field of fine horses, we believe was bred by the Hon. H. Clay, and is now owned 
by W. N. Mercer, Esq , of Laurel Hill, Mississippi. In the entry he is called 
Rothchilds, but his true cogoomen is Senator. 











NEW YORK SPRING RACES, 
Union Course, Long Island. 

Owing to Cassandra's accident, and the general want of condition of the 
Southern horses at Camden, our Spring Meeting “ went nalting off.” The a:. 
tendance was most insignificant ; very few of the veterans of the time-honored 
New York Club were in attendance—not even Maj. Jones, who for Fifty Years 
has never been without a race horse in his stable, and has never, in all that pe- 
riod, failed to attend the meetings of the Clu>! He made his debut on the 
Turf at the age of sixteen—before the Revolution! The storm on Monday 
rendered it necessary ts postpone the meeting to Wednesday, aud three or four 
horses in the Northern stables having been lamed in trials, it was determined to 
confine the meeting to two days. The course, for the reason mentioned, was 
heavy, and the attendance shy beyond precedent. We snbjoin the results :— 


WEDNESDAY, May 31, 1843—Criterton Stakes, for 3 yr. olds, colts 90ibs., fillies 87! 
Two subs. at $200 each. $50 ft. Mile heats. . , ree. 
Chas. S. Lioyd’s (Henry K. Toler’s) ch.c. Nragara, by Imp. Trustee, out of 


Gypsey (own sister to Medoc) by Eclipse.......-............ Peter Couvert. 0 1 } 
Thos. Shiliingford’s ch. c. Commodore Stewart, by Bloody Nathan out of Lady 
BRAID. 90 dns ncnnvudanares On we cece rrcccc ccc ccwc cence cow c ccna cncccccccccce 022 


Time, 2:05—1:57—1:59. Course heavy. 
Stewart was the favorite, and would have won the Ist heat had not little Pete 
Couvert p'ied steel and catgut for the last 200 yards with might and main, 
The 2d heat was woncleverly by a length, while 4 to 1 was offered on Niagara. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $250, free for ail ages,3 yr. olds 90lbs.—4, 104—5 
a —6, 121—7 and upwards, 126los., allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldiugs. Two mile 
reats. 
Jas. K. Van Mater’s (Capt. R. F. Stockton’s) br.c. by Imp. Mercer, out of Miss 
SEU De Big: AOCNG, GIGS oh ohn Hibs bison ccbdbeecocidiletetbiel Sydney Smith. 1 | 
Chas. 5. Lloyd's b. c. Fiddler (own brother to Hornblower), by Monmouth Eclipse, 
O68 GE, Rene Oe ee ls Bis oe ccckannccdeekncesdbubescenonhsdaennn 22 
F.T. Porter's b.m. Prima Donna, by Imp. Priam—Lady Rowland by Tarif, 5yrs_ dist, 
Time, 3:53—3:59. 


Fiddier was the favorite, the Priam mare being in as high flesh as a saddle 
horse. The Mercer colt won cleverly, and is the best one Capt Stockton has 
bred for many years. He will be heard of again. 

SECOND DAY—THURSDAY. 

Fashion, in much bigher form than when she met Boston last year, galloped 
for the Club Purse. Joe Laird brushed her up the quarter stretch, and we ne- 
ver saw her evince greater speed or power, Her stride was subsequently mea- 
sured, and found to be éwenty-three feet, though she was not geing at any 
time at the top of her rate. But for Cassandra’s accident at Washington, she 
would have met the Phenomenon on this occasion, having been trained expressly 
with the view of such a meeting. At the Club Dinner, after the races, Mr. 
Lone renewed his former offer to run her a match against Fashion, over the 
Union Course, for Five or Ten Thousand Dollars, Two mile heats, which we 
hope will be accepted. 

Diana Syntax and Red-Gauntlet were the only entries for the Three mile 
purse ; the former was the favorite, made all the play, and won handily. In the 
second race Mr. Luoyp’s Monmouth Eclipse colt won cleverly, after a sharp 
brush with Princess, who was quite low in flesh. Recapitulation :~ 


THURSDAY, June 1—Jockey Club Purse $800, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
Samuel! Laird’s (Wm. Gibbons”) ch. m. Fashion, by Imp. Trustee, out of Bon- 
nets o’ Biue By Sir Charles, 6 yrs........ Crew cwecacceerec cece ccecccececces galloped 


SAME DAY—Jockey Club Purse $400, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
Jas. K. Van Mater’s (Capt. R. F. Stockton’s) b. m. Diana Syntez, by Doctor Syn- 
tax, out of Imp. Diana, 5 yrs...............csc0 Ginsdscodnseweces Sydney Smith. 1 Tf 
Chas. S. Lloyd’s ch. h. Red-Gauntlet, by Imp. Trustee, out of Imp. Vaga,5 yrs.... 2 2 
Time, 6:00—6:06. 
— DAY—Second Race—Purse $50, ent. $10, added, conditions as before. Mile 
eats. 
Chas. S. Lioyd’s bo. h_by Monmeuth Eclipse, d. by John Richards, 5 ys Joe Laird. 1 1 
F.T. Porter's ch. f. Princess, by Imp. Priam, out of Sally Hope, 4 yrs.......... 3 2 
N. Seaman’s ch. m. Polly Jones, by Imp. Barefoot, ont of Polly Jones, 6yrs.... 2 dist. 
Time, 1:52}—1:55. 





ee 


NASHVILLE (Tenn.) SPRING RACES. 

We are indebted to the Secretary, our friend Hocu Kirkman, Esq., for the 
official report annexed. He writes us that above eighty horses were in attend- 
ance, and believes that tne number there this Fall will reach One Hundred and 
Fifty ! These races—when the great Peyton Stake will come off—commence 
on the 2d Monday, 9th Oct. It will afford us the utmost gratification to accept 
of Mr. K.’s cordial invitation to attend this meeting, which no doubt will be the 
most brilliant ever convened in Tennessee. If possible, we shall be there, and 
in the meantime all parties interested in the races have our best wishes. 

It will be seen that the get of Imp. Leviathan and Eclipse especially distin- 
guished themselves at the meeting, and also that Van Leer has brought out a 
colt of Mr. Tuomas Kireman’s, that for the first time in Nashville has “ jerked” 


three mile heats ‘* into the forties,’’ thereby distancing the field ! 


MONDAY, May 15, 1843—The Williamson Stake, for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. 
Seven subscribers at $100 each, h. ft. Mile heats. ; 


=~ 


J. Puryear’s ch. c. by Eclipse, dam by Imp. I.uzborough........... iinasdvendnece 1 1! 
Reese & Degraftenreid’s ch. c. by Eclipse, dam by Virginian -................-.-. 22 
Jas. H. Wilison’s ch. f. by Imp. Belshazzar...... Simwegeuc coccncse eosecveeseoonse 3 dist. 
W. McDowell’s ch. f. by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Sir Charles.............-.-- 4 dist. 
J.B. Carter’s b. c. by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Pacific ............ toe lS te A dist. 


Time, 1:56—1:55. 
SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, colts 100lbs., fillies ¥7lbs. Five 
subs. at $50 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 


G. Berry Williams’ ro. f. ty Imp. Leviathan, dam by Napoleon........... eveee 1 2 1 
H. L. French’s b. c. Michael Doyle, by Imp. Priam, out of Anne Page .........- 412 
Henry Dickinson’s ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Arab ........--.-.--0- --- 33 8 
T. J. Mumford’s ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockhelder ............. eooe 2 dist. 


Time, 1:53—1:53}—1:59. 
TUESDAY, May 16—Sweepstakes for 4yr. olds, weights as before. Eleven subs. at 


h, $75 {t. Three mile heats. Sat 
don tines br. c. Saartin, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Julia Fisher’s dam. 3 1 


Jeo. W. Cheatham’s b. f. by The Colonel, out of Imp. Variella.........-------- 1 dist. 
TK. Handy’s b. f. Birthday, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Conqueror...... conate. + Oe 
Hon. Balie Peyton’s ch. c. bv Rattler, out of Imp. Anna Maria .....:..-------- 4 dist. 


J. B. Carter’s b. c. Berry Williams, by Imp. Leviathan—Martha Carter’s dam.. 5 dist. 
Guild & Lewis’ ch. t. Patty Lauderdale, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir 
Richard Once eneeereee Oe eens cern eewee Oe oe ne cece cece cess cees eeee eee eeee sess . 
W. McCrory’s b. c. Hazzard, ey lmp. Philip,dam by Bluster ........-...------- fellt 
, Time,5.56i—5:49. 
« At the start, Patty Lauderdale ran against the picketing and threw her jockey. 
r Hazzard fell 200 yards from the start, and threw his. 


WEDNESDAY, May 17—The Derby Stakes, for 3 yr. olds, colts S6lbs. fillies 83lbs. 
Twelve subs. at $300 each, $100 ft. Mile heats. — 

J.C. Guiid’s ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Proserpine...........-.----------- - ll 
H. L. Frencl’s b. f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Pacific ............ 2... .eeeeeeee 22 
Time, 1:53—2:00. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, weights as above. Eight subs. 
at $150 each. $5) ft. Mile heats. 

Whitesides & Nicnoll’s b. f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder.......... S. 173 
B. Peytoa’s ch. c. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder ...........4....-... 1 2dr 
Time, 1:54—1:56. 

THURSDAY. May !18—Subscription Purse of $150, given by the owners of stallions, 
ent. $5 each, added, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds tocarry 86ibs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—- 
7 and upwaras, I24lbs., allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldings. Two mile heats. 

Henry M. Clay’s (Chas. McLaren's} b.f. Miss Bell, by Imp. Consol, out of 


Imp. Amanda, 4 VIS... ccce cece ence cece cccese Sdcnccsccdeses Sbdebanddcicoe 22il 
R. M. Ewing's (Col. Piilow’s) b. m. Theodora, by O'Kelly, d. by Cadmus, 5ys 3 1 2 2 
Thos. Alderson’s b. f.by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, 4 yrs........ 1 3 dist. 
J. RR. Carter’s b. m. Fanny McGuire, by Bertrand, out of Sally Naylor,5 yrs. dr 
Geo. Elliott’s (Wynn & Wilson’s) b. c. Hazzard, pedigree ab ve,4 yrs_.... dr 


Time, 4:12—4:09—4:17—4:24. Track heavy from rain the previous night. 
FRIDAY, May 19—Subscription Purse of $250, given by the owners of stallions, ent. 
$5 exch, added. conditions as before, Three mile heats. 

Cage & Williamson’s b. m. Princess Anne, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stock- 


eS ee eee RE fae ES ~ ae 11 
H. M. Clay's gr. m. Flazinella, by Imp Autocrat,dam by Stockholder, 6 yrs ...... : ; 


J.B. Carter’s b.c. Berry Williams, pedigree above, 4 VIS -....--.-0-eeeeee---e-0e 
= yi Time, 6:10-6:14. Track tough. : 

SATURDAY, May 20—Proprietor’s Purse $150, ent. $5 each, added, free for all ages, 
weights as before. Two mile heats. 


H. M. Clay’s (W. K. Murphy's) ch.c. Silk Worm, by Marion, d. by Jerry, 4yrs 1 4 1 
Cage & Williamson's bie t by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Pacoiet, 4 yrs ..... - 312 
R. M. Ewing’s b. c. Hazzard, pedigree above, 4 yrs.......-... uiboaseartedvnn 4 : 


J.B. Carter's b. m. Fanny McGuire, pedigree above, 5 yrs ........ Sdecccbseco ‘ 
.P.C f . Caeatnam’s) b. c. Michael Doyle, pedigree above,4ys 5 2 dist: 

L. P. Cheatham's (Geo ea Tine, 2:37—4: a » 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts S6lbs., fillies 83ibs. Ten 

subs: at $50 each. Mile heats. 


7 . Vy ’ Si. v Ecli e, dam by Bertrand eeeece See ee ee ee eee eeeeee 6 4 1 1 
AY. loareen)@ Sy tam. Belshazzar, dam by Stockholder .............. 2 1 2 2 
H. & J. Kirkman’s br. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Imp. Florestine by 

Whisker .-ccccccocccecccee an eon ee a ececcoesce Coc ewsengna® eeee eee | ;. : dist. 

“ »? b. : b - | ¥ Skylark, dain by 1 C..~ ceeen---+ eee eeeee core 
Hi F Doke's ch Tf. by Jim Jackson, dam by Rattler ...........---------- - 56 4 
R. R. Rice’s b. c. by ere y= te ay = om Cm i... ~e | or j 

is’ ch. f. mp. c . SN ntemetere 
Ragiand & Davis’ ch y Time, 1:55--1°56—1 :58—2:00 


H. Kiexwan, Secretary. 








Fairfield Races —Wo will farnish a report of the Spt'ng Meeting? 


3:47—3;:52}. 
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June 3. 


SPORTING EPISTLE FROM * OBSERVER.” 


Native and Imported Horses, from the days of Jolly Roger to the present time—The 
Cracks of the day, from 1776 to 1843—Bonnets o’ Blue and Trustee—Their blood and 
performances— Boston's races compared with Leviathan’s, etc. 








Mr. Editor, —I feel myself invited back to your pages. The discussion has 

been revived Upon the qualities of the get of** Native and of Imported horses.” 
Are the writers of some of the articles forgetful of our Turf History, 
or blind to what is constantly passing before our eyes! With but very few 
exceptions all our best race horses have been got by English horses, or out of 
dams by English horses. Up to the period of Sir Archy, and he by an Erglish 
horse, and out of an English mare, the best horses un the Turf were by such 
English torses as Mediey, Shark, Diomed, Gabriel, and Spread Eagle, for the 
preceding quatter of a century ; with but two distinguished exceptions, Levia- 
than and First Consul, sons of the Fiag of Truce. Sir Archy’s most renowned 
get were out of mares by English horses, such as Vanity, Reality, Timoleon, 
Lady Lightfoot, Rattler, Flirtil'a, Sumter, Henry, Bertrand, &c. &c, I sub. 
scribe to the opinion of “A. B.:” “ Whenever a first-rate horse is imported 
from Eogland it will be found that instead of our stock being deteriorated by 
such @ cross, @ great improvement will be the consequence. This has always 
been the case from the days of the renowned Jol/y Roger to those of the 
‘matchless Priam.” And what does the racing of the present year prove ? 
With the single exception of George Martin, have not all the distinguished 
races been won by the get of English stallions, or the produce of English mares, 
such as Hero? Look to the races at New Orleans, at Havannah, in Virginia, 
in Marylaad, in the District of Columbia, and lately ac Camden. The Fairfield 
meetiag has not beenchronicled. There too the Priams and Margraves won 
nearly all, if not all, the races, as the preceding week at Newmarket. When 
Sir Archy and Sir Charles were the best stallions in America, they were 
opposed by no distinguished English stallions, so situated as to be their rivals 
Experientia docet. 

Even such a distinguished breeder as Mr. Livinaston, it seems to me, has. 

fallev into an error in not ascribing sufficient merit to the dams of the best of 
the get of Trustee. Even if Col. Jounson has stated that ‘‘ che Bonnets o’ Blue 
was entitled to the credit of producing Fashion,” he might have made a greater 
blunder than that. Was she not the best of her year, beating all her competi- 
tors at el distances, and in good time too, at three and four years,—some of 
them herses of note too, Black Maria, Wild Will [Pilot], Gol:an, Clara Fisher, 
&c.,—bveating the two latter, in great matches, Four mile heats, on their own 
ground, too, as the Champrons at the North and at the South? Is she not too 
the dem of Mariner, and the daughter of the best mare of her day, the renowned 
Realty? Is not this something for the dam of Fashion? I[s not the game 
cross of Sir Charles and of Medley worth having! As Mr, J. says,—‘* No 
matter where she got her racing power, from sire or dam, she has it; very 
provably more from the horee.” * * I only say, but I look to the mare 
as something in the account, of the Reality sort ; and will venture to predict 
Trustee will never get such another. Bu: if ‘ Bonnets herself was a very 
moderate race mare,” [which, however, I deny] was not such the case with 
come of the most distinguished brood mares in England, as well as in our own 
country? Maria West, the dem of Wagner and of Fanny, the writer saw dis- 
tanced the first heat, when im her prime, on a good course, and in fine order, 
started by “the Napolecnof the Turf,” too, and not in fast time for three miles! 
And Fanny was get by Eclipse, out of such a so-sorace mare! “ N. of Arkan- 
sas” is right—the system of training is hard to understand. fanny Green, by 
Trustee, out of Betsey {[Archy?] Archer, ‘‘was a mare of extraordinary 
powers,” aud the next best of the get of Trustee ; but is not something due to 
the Sir Archy blood again,—to the dam of Frank, the sire of Jim and Josh 
Beil, among the fastest of the cracks at New Orleans. I make these remarks 
from no disrespect to the unquestionable merits of Trustee. He was scarcely 
appreciated in England, though among the best of his year, costing the Duke 
of Cleveland 2000 guineas, at 3 yrs. old. Had he not been in the same stable 
with the winner, perhaps he might have won the Derby, when he beat Mar- 
grave, that beat him for the St. Leger.. They were the two best of that year. 
With his fame on the Turf, the brother to Muandig, winner of the Derby, and 
the half brother to Cotheretone, the present Derby favorite, must have some- 
thing in him. The famous Whisker was grandsire to Trustee, as well as to the 
renowned Harkeway. 

‘©Old Nap” will have to train Boston again, or bring to the post one of the 
best sons of Priam, in Johnsomian order, with another Willis in the saddle, if he 
or any one else expects to beat Fashion, in these times. She is such a nag as 
is not produced more than once or twice in a quarter of a century. I regard 
her and Boston as “ nonparesis,’”’ superior to a// others that have run for the 
last thirty years. I am by nomeans singular in this opinion. The old turfmen 
of Virginia esteemed Boston as greatly superior to Duroc, Sir Alfred, Sir Hal, 
and the best berses of that era. I regret that Boston and Fashion should not 
have been carried to England together, last Spring. However, at that time 
Boston had somewhat trained off. In this opinion I am sustained by a closer 
observer than myself. When Fashion shall have been worn down by years and 
hard service, and have tu carry full weight, she will then share the fate of Bos- 
ton, if opposed ta some fine colt in his prime. Such is the history of the Turf. 
Such was the fate of the renewned gelding, Leviathan, for many years the 
champion of the Turf. He was the nonpareil of his quarter of a century ; and 
it may not be extravagant to say he was quite as good a horse as Boston or 
Fashion. His time, like that of English Eclipse, compared with his weight, 
proves this. His career alone compares with that of Boston in other respects. 
‘‘He was the beet race horse in America, in 1800, a year memorable for the 
achievements of Black Maria, Shark, and Minerva. Many of our oldest sports- 
men think Leviathan never had his equal this side of the Atlantic. That he 
has rarely been surpassed, there can be nodoubt. To have won “‘ (wenty-three 
successive races” (fourteen of them at Four mile heats], ‘ especially at his 
weight and distance, against his distinguished competitors, is almost unparai- 
leled.” He is said to have been “ of immense size, upwards of sixteen hands 
high, with corresponding proportions and strength”’ [like Harkaway] ‘‘ and to 
have beea as much distinguished for speed and bottom, as for strength and 
ability to carry weight.” He was decidedly at the head of the Turf, like Boston 
formerly, and Fashion now. Ariel, alike distinguished as a campaigner, was 
beat in her prime, by Flirtilla, Monsieur Tonson, and Sally Walker, that were 
generally considered her superior. Leviathan, in his old age, was beat by 
Fairy, ws Boston by Fashion. You know the homely adage. 


* 


OssERVER. 








FASHION’S RACE AT TRENTON. 
CamveNn, N.J., May 24, 1843. 

Dear Sir,—It is with much surprise that I notice in your paper, of the 20th 
inst., some strictures on the report of the three mile race at Trenton, and I am 
more surprised that Mr. T, ‘the Secretary of the N. Y. Jockey Club” could 
find time to criticise a report which he declined writing, when requested, solely 
from want of leisure. If Secretaries of different Clubs are to carp at, and 
point out discrepancies in reports and advertisements, there is ample room for 
animadversion on Mr. T.’s programme of isis Spring Races next week. But to 
the fact ; any error I should be anxious to have rectified, but I reported the race 
for you between Fashion and Mr. Luoyp’s colt, as I saw it, and I will bet One 
Hundred Dollars, or a Bottle of Wine, that every word in that report is strictly 
true. Yours respectfully, Jas. Brown. 

Note by the Editor. —In the report referred to, Mr. Brown stated that “ in 
the 2d heat, the colt went off on the lead, and was not headed until within 
twenty yards of the stand, and was then beaten by a nzck, the whip being called 
into requisition freely.” Now, Mr. T., the “Secretary of the N. Y. Jockey 
Club,” states that “ Fashion won without a struggle—that she could have run 
over the colt in any part of the race, and that she was untouched by whip or 
spur.” - 

May not the remark be correct that “the whip was called into requisition 
freely,” and yet not apply to Fashion ? 





English Sporting Intelligence. 


By the arrival of the Royal Mail steam ship Acadia, a: Boston via Halifax, 





on Thursday last we have received copious files of papers including Loydon | 


dates from the 4th tothe 18th of May, and Liverpool of the 19th. 

In another place will be found a Summary of General News, and also the 
latest Theatrical and Operatic Intelligence. We have sp ace here for the fol- 
lowing items only of Sporting News. Next week we shall publish the report 
of the First Spring Meeting at Newmarket, at which Cotherstone, the half bro- 
ther to Mundig and Trustee, won the Two Thousand Guineas Stakes. This 
fine colt is now first favorite for the Derby. 

To * Bell's Life,” principally, and to the “ Era” and the “ Sunday Times” 
are we indebted for the paragraphs annexed. 





LATEST STATE CF THE ODDS. 
(From Bell’s Life of 14th May.] 






































MONDAY. DERBY. THURSDAY. 

2 to 1 agst Cotherstone .............2.----------- Il to 5 agst 

7to 1 — British Yeoman.............-. ESbos dam i310 2 — 

15 to 1 —— Goaapmeeel’ ccscccccccccccccccseccseces Ito 1 — (tk) 

18 to 1 — Amorino (tk)................--------- 18 to 1 — (tk) 

ew ee ee ff eee ae eee iStol — 

OD to 1 ore Fie Fie wee iiiincin « cb SN RS ds uD 2tol — 

TE tp. 2 we . BO W50b Seed bbwe dds 46 ccb Ser ow eer 20 tol — (tk) 
cme Den gling 2.2.0 nk bbe ib 0s0o. secbcocee 25tol — 

25 to 1 — Gaper....... nia did dil s pwd sadnels 2tol — 

30 to 1 — General Pollock (tk)........-...--..--- 25 to 1 — (tk) 

BO te 1. am Bocdeenebith) ceed iwcc secdiecc cccddcce 30 to 1 — (tk) 

30 te 1 — Bleeder (tk) . 202.00 cece cece ccc weno 33 to 1 — (tk) 

40 10 1 — Highlander....................--..... 4#tol — 
—— Maccabeus .........-...-.2-------0--- 40t0 1 — 
—— Progress colt ..........--+-------.---- 50 to 1 — (tk) 

40 to 1 — Morey colt (:k) occ cccedccccccccccccce 50 tol — 

50 10 1 — Fakeaway .............-.ce--ce--0.-- SOtOl — 
—— Languish colt........-....222---222--- 66 to 1 — (th) 

SD te Bo a RO hb dc dies ccc Gece coctescede 66 to L — (tk) 
ces FE NO Soc Sond occ coed cece cece 66tol — 

66 to 1 — Earl of Richmond... .........-..00---- 100 to 1 — (tk) 
ian (Us swodbhcebe duns boidscoecccecos CO WT — (6) 
knkitad “TRUM US |i dd odeccass seb débweccenss 100 to 1 — (tk) 

OAKS. 
7 OS 8 Me EE bnccccbhocesé oane-cos uanmatios 6tol — 
9tol — Leura Gilly .............cceccccccceeee IZtOl — 

a. | ee . . cubebewees — 

Se 00 8 ee Oe i icnccacev cid coesecceosce 

oe 8 tee I an, on. cncebacoeceanece 12 to lL — (tk) 

Be OD het Pe Oi ose cece + 00s epee over enccose 

ee oe Oe a cede ducnthaesecete BO OL ws 

20 to 1 — Extempore (tk) ..............22-20--- 

20 to 1 — Bessy Bedlam filly (tk) ....-...-...---- 

20 to 1 — Elegance filly (tk)...............---- e- 15t0 1 — (tk) 





20 to 1 — (tk) 


COTE 000 0900 qnce soe ceca Nene Su0wse 


Mr. Bowes’s Cotherstone.—This celebrated horse, the winner of the Rid- 
diesworth, Column, and 2,000gs. Stakes, at Newmarket, this year, and first 
favorite for the Derby, is named after Mr. Bowes’s extensive manor of Co. 
therstone. The pleasant village of Cotherstone stands at the confluence of 
the Baerder and the river Tees, about four miles about Barnard Cas:le, and is 
famous for a petrifying drop-wel!, close by the margin of the former stream, 
and for its “ cheeses,”’ which are well known throughout England. 

A trotting match is to take place on the 11th instant, between Mr. H. Chand- 
ler’s chesnut pony Betsy, and Mr. Etheridge’s bay horse Biueruin, over two 
miles of ground, starting at Ward’s-corner, Weybread, and to finish at the Red 
Barn, Jeepingfield, for £10 and half a dozen of wine. 


A large muster of the sporting gentry took place in Windsor Great Park on 
Friday morning to witness a one mile match, for £10 a side and a rump and 
dozen, between Mr. Simpson's celebrated great galloway Jim Crow and Mr. 
Figgins’s brown golloway Sfickery Dick, owners to tide. The beicing was 
very spirited at guineas to pounds on Jim Crow, who, after 4 splendid race, 
won by half a length. 


Irish Foals, Arrivals, &c.—Flash, by Philip, a colt by Harkaway, and has 
been put to him again. 

Lord Waterford’s The Fairy, by Rockingham, has been taken out of train- 
ing, and put to Harkaway. 


Arrivals.—At Rossmore Lodge: Mr. Ferguson's Fireaway.—At Mr. Da- 
vis’s, Straw Hall: Mr. Quin’s Wheel, and his colt by- Touchstone, out of Iide- 
garda.—At Mr. Farrell’s, Brownston : Lord Miltown’s b. c. by Argerio, out of 
Bourra Tomacha’s dam, his Cruiskeen Lawn, by Argerio, out of Brandy Bet, 
and his filly by Ishmael, out of Lottery. 


Departures.—Lord Waterford’s Usurper, and Blueskin, for Eglinton Park ; 
Mr. Moore’s O Don’t, 4 yrs., for the same destination. 

Mr. Watts sold his ch. c. Plenipo to Capt. Bringhurst, for 100gs. 

Bell’s Life. 

Death of the Brood Mare Progress —This brood mare, dam of Attila, died 
at Eaton stud house in the beginning of this week, of water in the chest. She 
was in foal to Colwick, and had been sent to be stinted to Touchstone. Her 
time for foaling was up; but the foal tad been dead for severa! days. Had she 
lived the birth would have been a cross birth, the same that caused the death of 
Queen of Trumps. 

The Leicester Cup Race —The decision of the stewards of the Jockey Club 
on this case was forwarded per post the same night to the Clerk of the Course, 
and the amount of the stake paid into the Leicester Bank forthwith. On the 
following day it stopped payment. Whois the sufferer? 


Mr. Shelley has suld his two year old filly Jil/ sister to Jack, to Mr. Boyce, 
for £450. 

At the sale of the Fiintshire and other horses, at the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Counties’ Repository, on Saturday last, amongst others Banker was sold 
for 42 guineas, Jailor for 200 guineas, Alice Lowe for 62 guineas, Winesour 
for 105 guineas, Maid of Honor for 50 guineas, Brown Bess for 90 guineas, 
and Tom Thumb for 80 guineay. 

A Nweel Handicap.—The “ Preseverant” of Limoges prociaims a challenge, 
given by an avocat of that city, to run a match, for 10,000f , between a sow, 
trained by him, and any thorough-bred horse to be brought against her. The 
ground to be gone over is nearly ten leagues, and lies between the hip- 
podrome of Texunieras and St. Jamien les Combes. The proposer st'pulates 
that the horse is to follow the course of the sow as long as she keeps the lead. 
The match, if accepted, is to come off on the 21st instant. 


Fancy Bet —A fancy bet, affording a good deal of amusement, formed a 
feature in the proceedings at Manchester, on Tuesday night, viz., even money, 
to 15/, that either Winnesour is placed for the Derby, the Laura filly for the 
Oaks, or Blackdrop for the St. Leger. The party having the fancy thought he 
might have a chance with Winesour for the S¢. Leger, or Blackdrop for the 
Derby ; but the bet was so clearly made and explained, that he very properly 


held to it, and may win it, for the Oaks mares may, without difficulty, ail be 
placed. Doncaster Gazette. 


Lemon and Stuchfield.—This 100 yards match, for £5 a side, which has en- 
gaged the attention of the sporting fraternity of the West-end for some time 
past, was brought to an issue on Monday, over a piece of ground near the 
Crown Inn, Harlesden Green. The weather was anytling but favorable, both 
for the exhibitors and the spectators, as from an early hour in the morning until 
nightfall it rained in torrents ; but notwithstanding, as the nour drew near, a 
vast concourse of persons had assembled at the Crown to witness the contest 
About 7 o'clock, the ground having been measured and roped, and the uropires 
and referee being chosen, Mr. J. Johnson undertaking the latter office and Mr. 
Wells that of the starter, the men came to the scratch, the betting in favor 
of Lemon being 3 to 2 and 2 to 1, with few takers. On the report of the pis 
tol they both went off at score, Stuchfield a yard in edvance, which he main- 
tained for 65 yards, when he seemed to have “shot his bolt.” Lemon, who 
had evidently been waiting upon his man, then came out, went by him, and ran 
in an easy winner by eight yards ; time, 103 seconds. ‘The winner is a strong 
and swift runner, and had the weather been fine, it is believed he could have 
completed the distance under 10 seconds. Asa wind up to the sports, two 
sporting gents agreed to run over the same ground for a rump and dozen, and 
took their places accordingly, one as playful asa kitten, the other as grave as 
an undertaker. At the word off, they went away in good form, the grave gent 
taking the lead, which he maintained the whole distance, and winning easily by 
four yards. Afier the sports a cold collation was prepared by Mr. Sewell, the 
host of the Crown Inn, of which many partook. 

Caunt and Freeman —As we anticipated, the supposed challenge from Free- 
man to Caunt was one of those stupid hoaxes in which fools of the Craven 
school are continually indulging. Mr. Sweeney, of the Surrey Theatre, alto- 
gether repudiates the letter forged in bis name, and we are pot disposed to 
believe that two old friends can be set by the ears by designing blockheads. 





| 
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Irish Foals.—Mr. Balffe’s Hereulines, by Sir Hercules, a fine colt by Harta. 
way, and put to him again—Mr. Ferguson's Diana, a splendid colt by it .r\+- 
way, after going twelve months and four days, she has been put to him «yin. 
Fanny Dawson, the dam of Harkaway, has been put tu Barkstou —Me. Di 
lon’s Luggy, a colt by Valentine, 

Lord Waterford's The Fairy will ran out ber engagement at the next Cur- 
ragh Meeting, previous to being put out of traming ; she bas however been to 
Harkaway. . 

Trotting Match.—A trotting match came o 
— Vernon, Esq’s. celebrated cob Nick Bao ceased. eee 
Fireaway, on ‘the Hinckley and Market Bosworth road a distance of seven 
miles. for a prize, the value of which we have not as yet mane able to ascertain 
At starting, Nick Nack took the lead, whica he kept for the first mile aod s 
half, when the superior condition of Fireaway enabled bim to pass his opponent 
in splendid style. Upon completing the third mile. — Vernon E Prindin 
something amiss, and that Nick Nack was unable to continue the killin = 
which Fireaway broke into, pulled up. R. Jobnson, Esq., finding thet’ the 
competition had kere ended, abated his speed, but continued to proceed to the 
winning post at Market Bosworth. The prize having been awarded to Fire- 
away, R Johnson, Esq. returned to Hinckley amidst the hearty congratule- 
tions of his friends. The interest excited by this race, which came off in as 
private @ manner as possible, was of a most unusual kind, and indeed beggars 
all description. Leicester Journal. 


Sale of Blood Stock at Birmingham.—A Flintshire stud and other valuable 
animals were brought to the hammer at the Midiand Counties Repository, Bir- 
mingham, on Saturday last, and fetched the annexed prices :—Gailor, 200 guin- 
eas; Winesour, 105 guineas; Brown Bess, 90 guineas; Tom Thumb, 80 
guineas ; Alice Lowe, 62 guineas; Maid of Honor, 50 guineas; Banker, 42 
guineas, 


Sale of a Draft from Mr. Hervey Farguhar's Hunting Stud.—Monday, a 
draft from the hunting stud of the above gentleman, who 1s one of the leading 
members of the Melton Hunt, was sold by auction, by Tattersa'l. His Royal 
Highness Prince George of Cambridge, came into the yard for a few moments, 
to speak to a foreign nobleman, but did not make any purehase. Skim, by 
Calton, was knocked down for 150 guineas; Lotvery, own brother to Lottery, 
150 guineas ; Zimri, by Zinganee, 105 guineas; Moscow, by Pantowitz, 99 
guiseas; Jack Brag, by Cardinal Puff, 33 guineas; The Cid, by Cabbs, 20 
guineas ; and Coventry, 60 guineas. Era, 

G. H. Moore, Esq , is about to leave his seat, Appleby Hall, Leicestershire, 
for Rome, and will succeed the Earl of Chesterfield next season, in the ma- 
nagement of the pack of hounds now hunting in the Roman country. Ib. 


James Burke (alias Deaf Burke) and Robert Castles.—These “ pugs” met 
again at Young Dutch Sam’s, on Monday evening, and duly posted the appoiat- 
ed de posit of 3 sovs. a side more, towards completing the stakes, for which 
they likewise signed articles to contest for in a four-and-twenty feet roped TiNg, 
on Monday, the 12th of June next. The whole of the battle money, 25 sovs. a 
side, is to be made good in four subsequent deposits of 5 sovs. a side. The 
fight to take place over 20 and within 50 miles of London. The choice for 
naming the locality to be tossed for at the making good of the fina! deposit. 
The battle-money not to be given up till fairly won or lost by a fight. A mill 
between our belted champion, Ben Caunt, and (before the severing of their ex- 
pressed brotherly love for each other) his inseparable pal and travelling financier, 
Charles Freeman, the American Giant, was talked about. We last week were, 
like our sporting contemporary, favored with a note, evidently written in a dis- 
guised hand, purporting that the colossal American accepted our belted cham- 
pion’s challenge to fight for 200 sovs. a side, and that his money to make a 
match was always ready at Tom Spring's. Knowing the silly propensity that 
many weak-minded persons have for hoaxing, we did not notice it, as (if it was 
Freeman's intention to have a shy for the belt, and he had made up his mind 
to fight Caunt for the sum proposed,) there needed no disguise about the infor- 
mation sent tous upon that poiat. Mr. Moreton Box, Sam’s excellent harmonic 
chairman said, “it was all stuff, Charley was starring it at Rochester, and he 
would be as backward in coming forward te fight Caunt as he was to invest his 
‘nob’ with a new guinea castor that he (the evergreen chaunter) had won of 
him in a bet.” Era, of 14th May. 

Peri, the dam of Sir Hercules, Langford, etc., has produced a fine colt by 
Don John, and has been put to Launcelot. She belongs to R. E. Ward, Esq., 
of Bangor Castle, County Down. 


T. T. Skerratt, Esq., of Carradacrow Castle, has purchased Fireaway from 
Mr. Ferguson, as a steeple-chaser, and intends running him for the next great 
national steeple-chase at Liverpool], Mr. Skerratt has teken Moore Hell, ih 
the county of Mayo, for three years, from Mr, Moore (who is going abroad for 
that period), and intends removing his hounds there and hunting that country 
next season. 

Match on Sunbury Common.—On Wednesday last, a match for £50 a side, 
twenty miles, was run between Mr. J. Robinson’s ch. h. Cheroot, 9st. 11lb. 
(Owner) 1, against Mr. G. England’s b. h. Engineer, 12st. 4lb. (Owner) 2. The 
ground chosen was from the George Stone to Staines corner and back twice. 
Mr. H. England and Mr J. Parsons acted as umpires; Capt. Jones and Mr. 
W. Lawrence, as time-keepers. The match was to come off by twelve, but 
the jockeys took so much time to prepare for action, that it was past one be- 
fore they came to the post—the owner of Cheroot coming first, in a blue jacket 
and black cap, with the appendages of Buckskins and tops, the owner of En- 
gineer looking more like an aspirant for pugilistic honours than a kuight of the 
pig-skin, being attired ina pair of flannel inexpressibles, silk stockings, spurs, 
and pumps, flannel jacket, and black kid gloves. At the word “Go,” Che- 
root took the lead at a very good pace, but before they had gone a mile it was 
quite evident to the rider of Engineer that he must put on more steam if he 
intended to keep company with Cheroot, who was the first to turn, and then 
made the best of his way back to the starting place, which he accomplished in 
27 min. 15 sec. as fresh as a lark. Mr. H. England attended to him in his 
usual able manner, and allowing him two minutes to “ blow,” he again started 
him to do the next ten miles. which he accomplished 10 sec. under the hour, 
thus winning bothevents. Engineer was pulled up, finding his chance gone. 
Cheroot was trained by Balchin, of Sutton, and did him very great credit, con- 
sidering the short time he has had him. He was not the least distressed, 

Bell’s Life, 14th May. 

Racing toa Good Purpose.—Severa! officers of the Hussars rode out to 
Tramore on Thursday, and made a match to be run that day on the strand for 
£5 each. Some sporting folks and many of the inhabitants were present. 
The race was well contested, and finally won by Captain Williams, who 
handed the stakes (about thirty pounds) to be distributed among the poor of 
Tramore. 





Turner and Mountjoy’s Walking Match. 
The thirty miles walking match, between Turner and Mountjoy, for £20 a 


| side, came off on Tuesday last, (May 9,) over a mile of the turnpike road at 


Hayes. They met at the White Hart to arrange the preliminaries, which bay- 
ing been satisfactorily adjusted, they took their stations at the starting place at 
27 minutes to three o’ciock. Both looked in admirable condition, but Mount- 
joy was the favorite at 5 to 4, which odds were freely taken bv the friends of 
Turner, For four miles they kept close together, but in returning for the 
sitth mile Mountjoy passed him, and kept a slight lead to the 11th mile, when 
Turner put on a little more steam, got in front, and continued to increase 
his advantage throughout the match, which he most gallantly won in 5h. 12min. 
15secs. Mountjoy walked pretty well to the 20th mile, when he showed 
symptoms of great distress, and complained of a severe pain in his side, to 
alleviate which he drank a quantity of cold stout, amounting altogether to at 
least half a galion! On being spoken to ou the subject, he observed that he 
was in such pain that he did not care what he drank ; he continued to strug- 
gle on tiil he had walked 25 miles, when he gave in dead beat. Turner of 
course, after this. did not hurry himself, but at the finish he appeared satisfied 
that he had done quite enough work forthat day. The old-un however walked 
gamely throughout, and it will be seen, on reference to the subjoined account 
of the time, thst he compleced 20 miles in 32. 15gmin! When Mountjoy “ cut 
it” he was nearly three-quarters of a mile in the rear. Neither was called 
upon to turn during the match. There were but few sporting men from Lon- 
don present, but the railway navigators assembled most numerously. 








TURNER'S TIME MOUNTJOY’S TIME 
min. secs. min. secs. 
First 2 miles ......- 19 45 First 2 miles .......19 45 
D4 40 cacepuvesot ee = 94. de. cc iccceneete = 
Os te accsmhewees 19 30 O68 de i. ccctvesaoete ae 
Gt GO ecccseceete tee De. eos aeee o---e 20 — 
GE O80 <iricconses 19 45 Sth do .....-.- a+ 20 — 
OE Ue seseacecons 18 30 Gh, de... é. dct pnecas 20 30 
TH @.ccceces ---- 19 — Tat. OP cocansewes --21 — 
Gh 60 .cccecce-oe I, — Sth do ..cccccescee BW 46 
OE O© cas désawecot 19 15 Oth 40 .ccccccccece Sl — 
GD ecoceadiicce , 1th do ...cccccecce Bl — 
Peek. GO adcsawacaian Shae Alth do ...cccce..-- 3) 45 
BD 60 cnscdechess MIE 12th do ............ 24 15 
SN. 60 etuascccndy 22 15, 25th mile*..... wotode ae 
aa a ee 24 30 
15th do ...cc.c--- Wi — 4b. 23min. Osecs. 
5h. 12min. 15sec. * On returning be gave in. 





The stakes are to be given up at Mr. William's, the Baberes Arms, Bays- 
water-road, to-morrow (Monday) evening, at nine oclock. Bell's Life. 
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“THE “TURN OUT” OF THE SPORTSMAN. 





BY MANGO, 





« But my beautiful taste (as indeed you will guess) 
Is manifest most in my toilet and dress. 
My neckcloth, of course, forms my principal care, 
For by that we criterions of elegance swear, 
And costs me, each morning, some hours of flurry, 
To make it appear to be tied in a hurry ; 
My boot-tops—those unerring marks of a blade,— 
With champagne are polished, and peach marmalade. 
And a violet coat, closely copied from B—ng, 
With a cluster of seals, and a large diamond ring ; 
And troisiémes of buckskin, bewitchingly large, 
Give the finishing strokes to the ‘ parfait ouvrage. 
Pursuits of Fashion. 
Do net be alarmed, Mr. Editor, nor argue from the title that this paper 1s to 
be # critique on the new and elegant turn-out in which your Sportsman opened 
the new year; nay, if it were so, you would have little to fear, for hard indeed 
must he be to please who could find faulc with it. But“ forward, forward! 
try on, and see what you can make of it, my lads!” as Tom, the huntsman, 
would cry when his hounds were going a little wide. 
There are some men—place them where you will, at what you will, in a 
Methodist chapel, or backing Father Mathew and the total abstinence gentle- 
met—who always show something of the sportsman in “ the cut of their — : 
View the turfite without his thorough bred Lack—strip the son of Nimr : o 
bis “* Melton jacket”—or separate “* Ramrod” from his double-barrelled se : 
still there is a je ne soisquoi about the weather-beaten, handsome (ay, hand- 
some), and cheerful countenances of some of the lovers of the chase, the turf, 
the trigger, and the road, which cannot be mistaken. Others there are who, 
though they may have been at it from infancy, can never look ‘‘ the thing. 
‘Send such a man to meet “ the Quorn” on a two hundred-guinea nag, and though 
he may be one of the keenest and best when the work begins, yet at the cover- 
‘side, if his appearance does not denote the snob, he louks more like a fresh- 
caught one, come out because it is the fashion, than what he is—an old hand 


and thorough-bred sportsman. 
Among such as frequent the 


,” 


turf more for business than pleasure, to be yes 
k the spooney, or “Mr. Green,’ is considered a great acquisition ; ap 
an anehes a favorite remark of Mr. Bullock's, who wished for nothing 
better than to be taken for a fool at Newmarket? indeed, the persoral sppear- 
ance of many of the legs indicates anything but the nature of their calling. 
Some ten or adozen years back, I, in company with a friend, was driving up 
the Sunning-hill road to Ascot, when we passed one making for the same point 
on foot—a thin, shortish man, with a long sallow face, dressed in @ black coat 
acd waistcoat, grey trousers, and a white neckcloth, looking on the whole 
rather a melencholy, forlorn kind of gentleman. ‘* What the deuce can that fe'- 
low want ona race-course !”’ said my companiun ; ‘I suppose he has a pocket- 
ful of tracts to distribute and paste up as he toils along!” In half an hour 
after this we found ourselves among the crowd, listening to the speculations 
on the first race of the day, the @atlands; there was the usual Babel of 
torgues, in the midst of which a man immediately behind where we were stand- 
ing, sung eut in a loud but rather husky tone. “I'll lay a hundred to twenty 
the field beats any thing.” We both turned our heeds to see who this might 
be—some swell, ‘no doubt, in a Newmarket cut away, white cords, and so 
forth ; not a bit of it; t’was our friend, the knight of the sorrowful countenance, 
that we passed:on the Sunning-hill road ! 
Some fifty or sixty years ago, or not quite so much, a sportsman seems to 
have been but another name for a-sottish, rough, uneducated being—the very 
‘antipodes of the present, who, if anything, has now become too refined. All 
in those times was in the true rough and ready style. ‘* Now, John,” was the 
usual cry with an old and celebrated sportsman on his return from the chase, 
* bring me the beot-jack, and send dinner up.” No hour was then spent In 
adorning for the repast, but to it they went, like the hounds, in the same well- 
bespattered garments they saw the run in. We are now told of the sportsman 
being turned out-of the hands of his valet, a word of which the Squire Westerns 
could not have:known the meaning. ‘ Holloa, Doctor” (a nickname of the 
hanteman), said-e member of a hunt in the west, ‘‘where’s the master this 
morning” nothing.the matter I hope?” ‘No, sir, thank God,"’ replied the 
doctor, ‘‘ measter be all right eneugh, but there’s some great lord a coming to 
dine wi’ him to-day, so he kept at home to clean his-self a bit!” . 
Perhaps the style of the sportsman and the gentleman was never more in 
Opric. per. n in the youthful days of the present Earl of Jersey and the 
fate Lord Foley,-contemporary with whom was the celebrated Beau Brummell, 
and for him the sketch that heads this article is generally supposed to have 
beenintended. This gentleman, though a dandy of the first water, ‘ the ob- 
server of all obecrvers,” had nothing of the foreigner in his apsearence ; and 
—hear this, ye lovers of the black satin tie—would almost as soon have fixed a 
halter round his-neck asa cravat of the sable hue. 
clean shirts and. clean shaves ; but now, as long es a man has a high stock with 
fine spreading-ends to it—as far as appearances goes—it is a matter of very 
little impertance whether he has a shirt to his back or not ; while imperials and 
mustaches have drought rezors and axirites to nearly the same purpose that 
Peter Pindar's hero made of them—‘ to sell,” for shaving with them now seems 
scarcely te be dreamt of. 

The:conepicueus mark of a dandy sportsman of the time I have referred to 
was cleanliness ; the neckcloth, waistcoat, breeches and gloves, all required 
fresh preparation-after having been once put on. Look at a sportsman of that 
date, in his single-breasted scarlet, made rather loose, light-striped waistcoat, 
white neckeloth and cords (leathers were dead slow), with well-made boots, 
rather long in the top, and a plain good saddle end bridle on his horse; look 
at him, I repeat, and compare him with yonder buck, just down from town, per 
train, fora gallop with “the Queen’s.”” With the double-breasted pink, per- 
haps, there ts but. little to find faukt—if anything too tight all over—but then 
nearly all the rest of his equipment is bad, viz., a black satin neckcloth with a 
large spread to it, end two pins and a chain stuck in the middle of it; a purple 
velvet vest, with two or three yards more of gold chain meandering over it; 
and a pair of patent polished jock-boots complete the costume. His face, too, 
is nearly covered with hair—imprimis, a pair of large whiskers meeting in the 
true ruffian etyle unéer the chin, an imperial and mustache by no mesus of the 
smallest, whilet his ‘back hair,” as the ladies would call it, hangs in greasy 
abundance eome inches over his coat collar, and makes one long with the drags- 
man to have the twitch put on him and see his mane pulled. Then his horse, 
a fine slapping animal, is on nearly as much as the rider, with a nose- 
band, rou reins, and so forth; indeed, were a sportsman of thirty years 
back suddenly to encounter one of these swells (and though they are not numer- 
ous at present, still specimens are to be found in all our crack countries) it 
would puzzle the veteran to say what the thing before him was meant for, and 
most assuredly would guess it to be anything but what it was, or rather what 

it was intended for. 

A word ot two more to gentlemen “ who seem unaware of the verb yclept 
shave.” If aman wishes to be taken fora teacher of foreign languages, or a 
foreigner of any deecription, a chorus-singer, one of the band at a theatre, or a 
swell-mobsman, let him straightway rub in bear's grease, Macassar, or what he 
may fancy in that line, and cultivate the hair on his upper and lower lip. The 
papers certainly tell ue that one youth managed to pass himself off for a dra- 
lila officer or trooper could not exactly be determined ; it appears 

t 


‘“‘ He was a nice young man, 
A carpenter by trade,”’ 


and that when business was over he would sally furth in a kind of military un- 
dress cap, a very fierce mustache, and a pretty good imitation of a quick-march 
strut: nay, 80 , that a policeman—whom I cannot help thinking was a bit 
of a wag—took him, after a careful survey, into custody as a deserter. On 
being brought before the magistrate the truth came out; that he was nota 
mén using swords and guns, but saws and planes, and who, on being discharged, 
diecreetly took kis Worship’s advice—changing his militaire for a four-and 
ninepenny ; and on appearing in the shop next morning ‘his chin, new reaped, 
shone like a stubble-field at harvest home.” 

A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, in an i|!-natured attack on the young 
men. of the present day for taking delight in horses and hour.ds—gaudet equis, 
canibusque—sneers at theit “close crop’t grooms.’ What! wou'd the cock- 
ney (who I will be-bound was never twice or horseback in his life) have our 
very servants-with their hair hanging down their backs, like the sallow ill- 
looking knaves a perverted taste has brought into the land? Should this mania 
continue much longer, I trust that ill-used individual, the Dover Cerberus, will 
” — and forget,” and resume active employment. 

_ “The most-fruitful in geniuses is the Freoch nation; we owe most of our 
jaunty fashions now in-vogue to some adept beau among them ;”’ so says the 
Guardian above & century back, and so I think may be said now, for the 
at point is toappearlike anyting but an Englishman. Even that true John 
bull, the British yeoman, has not escaped the general rage; and now goes to 
his market or to meet the hounds in a tight black dress coat, a fine dazzling silk 
waistcoat, not in very. good keeping with his boots, &¢.; while a satin tie 





ridiculous changes lately introduced—is very near perfection ; the best method 
to mark the improvement is to take any one of Alkin’s prints in which a Melto- 
nian is represented, and compare it with the jack-bvoted, pig-tailed, awkward 
sportsman of sixty years since, so admirably bit off by Mr. Harry Bunbury. 
Again, what a difference is there between the modern natty jockey (who shall 
I name, now Pavis and Conolly, the dandies of their order, are no more’) and 
the dne of the days of Eclipse, in his ancle boots, worsted stockings, and thick 
leathers, with a large bunch of garter at each knee. ' 

It may perhaps be said that I have been a little too free with ‘‘the double 
thong” on what is just now in vogue ; and that these are the opinions of some 
superannuated old quiz, who, being laid on the shelf, is venting his spleen at 
the march of improvement. This is not exactly the case; though | repeat 
that I greatly prefer the neat, clean costume of the Brummell age, to the mosaic, 
hide-the dirt, ruffianly sty!e now so much in fashion In conclusion, I will only 
ask, when does a man look more like an Eaglishman ora gentleman. than whe n 
prepared for the sports of the field ! London Sportsman for May, 1843. 











TO MY CIGAR. 


.  Puff—Gentle Principe how well you—{puff—) 
Drive from my thoughts all melancholy stuff,— 
As thus I watch your curling smoke asceud— 
(Puff—puff—) it seems as if all things that grieve me, 
Ail bitter thoughts, and cares, and sorrows, leave me, 
And thou art—(puff—-) my very dearest friend. 
Puff—Thus to—(puff—) for ever were enough, 
And I could live out with this one desire, 
Content through all my days. Let others snuff 
And chew—(confound the ashes—) but to fire 
The fancy—light a good cigar, and draw, 
And—(puff—) you'l! put all troubles to the rout, 
And life will all be—Pooh—Confound it—pshaw— 
Pooh—What’s the matter ’—D—n the thing !—It’s out. 
London (New) Sporting Magazine for May, 1843. 
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SCENES ON THE ROAD. 


BY ROBIN HOOD. 








There is co circumstance of greater fmportance, as tending to the pleasure 
and facility with which horses are driven, than that of putting them well toge- 
ther; this, of course, applies to a four-horse team, or a pair of horses driven 
abreast. By this term the due regulation of the harness, and the most appro- 
priate place for each horse, are implied. If properly attended to, it is wonder- 
ful the ease with which four horses may be driven, compared with the effort— 
in some cases risk—consequent upon an injudicious and unskilful disposition of 
the appointments. In fact, it is the basis upon which a coachman’s skill is 
founded. 

If a four-horse team be perfect, either individual will go in any place—that 
is, at near or off wheel, or as near or off leader ; but it is seldom that so much 
perfection is combined, under any circumstances; however, it is desirable to 
change the sides occasionally, otherwise a horse, being always kept at work in 
the same place, will ultimately acquire a one-sided mouth, and become very 
unpleasant to drive in any situation. The most high-couraged and free goers 
will be most readily and advantageously driven before the bars, and a little ex- 
tra power in the wheel-horses is desirable, inasmuch as they have a greater 
portion of labor to perform in holding back the vehicle down-hill; this 
should not be overlooked, as in forming a team they should be selected accord- 
ingly. 

Opinions may vary as to the size of horses best adapted for harness, and taste 
may be allowed in some degree to assume an influence ; but for road-work, little 
or no doubt can exist that fifteen hands and an inch, to fifteen hands two 
inches, is the most eligible height. It must always be remembered, that in 
symmetry and action, power and the faculty of endurance are to be sought for. 

or town-carriages and purposes of parade, size augments the grandeur of ap- 
pearance. When a team is to be formed, or two horses matched for the pur- 
pose of driving them together, their action, and mode of stepping becomes a 
matter of great consideration ; unless it be similar, they cannot run pleasantly 
either to themselves or their driver. In fact, it ought at all times to take pre. 
cedence of coior; for if one horse picks his foot up with short, quick action, 
and his partner goes with a straight knee and a long stride, no method of putting 
them together that has as yet been discovered will either reconcile their appear. 
ance to the eye, or render them pleasant and handy ; the one will appear to be 
working round the other, while the draft upon the collar will be so dissimilar, 
that they cannot take even a light carriage pleasantly. High steppers, that 
bend their knees to excess, may be very attractive to the eye, bat will not un- 
dergo so much work as those whose action is less extravagant; a really good 
judge will select the latter. A smooth, light, elastic style of going is truly de- 
lightful, both under the saddle, and in harness. Such horses are, bh wever, diffi- 


Those were the days of | cult to meet with, and consequently prizeable to those whose experience has 


taught them to estimate the value of good animals. 


As all horses work when in double harness with the outer shoulder a trifle 
more forward than the inner, the inside traces should be somewhat the shortest. 
It should, however, be regulated by the harness-maker, as they ought not to ex- 
ceed the difference of more than half ahole. One grand point, however, con- 
sists in coupling them together so that each rein is of that precise length, that 
when every horse is properly at work up to his collar, both the draft and coup- 
ling reins may exercise their respective intentions by a regulai bearing on each 
side of the horses’ mouths. A fashion prevailed formerly of throat-latching the 
leaders on all occasions, and not unfrequently one or each of the wheelers; it 
was a most absurd custom, and has become so nearly obsolete, that it may be 
necessary to explain the method of performing it, and its effects. It was accom- 
plished by running the coupling-rein through the throat-latch of the opposite 
horse, by which the rein described nearly an acute angle, drawing the horses’ 
heads together, to the very great injury of their mouths, as well as their action. 
Nothing could be devised as more certain to cause them to hit their legs, espe- 
cially with high-bred horses when required to go at a quick pace ; but as coach- 
men became more enlightened, they abandoned this as well as many other ab- 
surd usages; and now the endeavor is to adjust everything so that each horse 
may work as nearly straight as possible. For a horse that has a propensity to 
run off from his partner, a side-rein may be introduced, attached to the tug- 
buckle and the cheek of the bit or the nose-band of the bridle, but if it can 
possibly be done without, it should never be used; by shortening the coupling- 
rein, it may in most instances be dispensed with. 

For my own part, I never could understand the propriety—much less the ad- 
vantage—of exchanging the ordinary driving bit for a bridoon. If a horse be 
possessed of a light mouth and an writable disposition, he will doubtless be an- 
noyed by the use of anything like a curb; but the common bit does not bring 
the curb-chain into action if the reins be attached to the cheek, and a bridoon 
having a joint in the middle must, when used with double harness, be drawn to 
one side of the mouth, in which situation all jointed bits are objectionable, as 
they will teach horses to hang on one side sooner than anything. The less se- 
verity is exercised with bigh-coeraged horsee, the greater cominand they will be 
under ; it is punishment which excites their tempers and drives them to despe- 
ration, and this, constantly increasing, which renders them unmanageable in the 
hands of the inexperienced. For this reason, hard pullers will very frequently 
go so much better when driven to the cheek than the lower bar. I think, how- 
ever, the perfection of a harness horse’s mouth should be assigned to those 
which are driven to the upper bar, with the curb-chain of moderate length ; 
such horses will bend themselves sufficiently, at the same time run up to the 
bit and collar without boring, and are certainly more pleavant to drive than those 
which are driven to the cheek, a situation only admissible for two extremes— 
the one a very light mouth; the other a hard puller, that is too fractious to bear 
more eevere treatment—a species of animal, by-the-bye, which cannot be dri- 
ven with much pleasure, nor without considerable labor. 

The position in which horses carry their heads is of so much importance to 
their power of draught, as to demand attention. A horse cannot work freely 
if the severity of the bit is such as to cause him to erect his crest to excess, 
and drop his chin down to his chest; at the same time, a moderate degree of 
yielding is desirable, and the propriety of coupling under or over will be regu- 
lated by the natural carriage of the individual animal. One that is disposed to 
carry his heed too high, as a matter of course, should go under, unless the re- 
straint has the effect of causing him to snatch his head up, which, with some 
irritable, fractious brutes, will be the case, It is such that require skill and ex. 
perience to drive them with any degree of ease, and in some cases safety ; 
they must be allowed to havetheir liberty very considerably. Nothing declares 
want of judgment, and the absence of the finished hand of an experienced work- 
man, more than to see a person constantly quarreling with such animals, and 
pulling them about; under which treatment they daily become worse and 
worse. 

Practice alore will render a man a proficient in driving, especially if his am- 
bitior leads him to excel in handling four horses; and now that stage-coaches 
are so universally superseded by railways, in a few years we must not expect to 
find many even of the working dragsmen who are adepts in the art. When 
coaching was in its zenith, it was a profitable occupation, and consequently an 
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that, however, is evidently on the inageaga? po geet ama 
Pi agra the proper method of handling “the ribbons,” except by actual 

-aipple, Is not an easy task ; and tu attempt to give hints from which th 
sine qua non of a good coachmavn—hands—are to be acquired is still m “ 
difficult. Ie appears, however, necessary to observe that, in dr.ving one oa 
pair of horses, the reins are divided simply by passing the fore and middle § : 
gers, or the fore-finger only, of the left hand, between them, so that the off-re,, 
be between the fingers, and the near rein over the finger, secured there by the 
thumb; the kouckles of the hand being turned downwards, the elbow sli bie 
outwards, the upper and lower portions of the arm at right angles, al the 
wrist @ little bent, sO asto give the greater ease and freedom to the limb ; the 
left hand covering about one-third of the body, in which position it is most co ‘ 
venient for the assistence of the right hand. When driving four horses or og 
dem, the wheel-reins are divided by the middle finger, and the leading-reins “ 
the fore finger; consequently, the near-side wheel-rein and the off leading-rein 
pass between the same finger, the near-side whee!-rein being undermost. The 
mouth of every horse should be nicely felt, and kept alive, at the same * ha 
carefully avoiding pulling and hauling at one, and allowing another to go with 
a slack rein; unless horses are held well together, danger is always at hand 
whether it be one, two, or four. If the reins be suffered to lie louse on their 
oacks, it is a matter of chance where they may go to, as any object may cause 
them to shy or bolt out of the road before it is possible to restrain them ; but 
wher the reins are in @ proper position, the driver rceives an intimation of whet 
the horses are about todo, and consequently, anticipating as it were their in- 
tention, is enabled to control them. When driving four borses, in order to feel 
each of their mouths with precision, when the right hand is used, the middle 
finger should be dropped between the off side leading and wheel reins. [¢ is 
however, a practice not always adupted even by first-rate workmen, but it is 80 
exceedingly simple and readily acquired by custom, that it ought to be attended 
to. Graspirg tbe off-side reins both together, and draw ng them as occasion may 
require, will of course produce the effect of inclining the team to the right 
but it will not have the same action on each horse's mouth, nor will it effect a 
turn with the seme degree of accuracy ; to perform which properly the whee!. 
horses ought to follow in the track of the leaders, instead of their being swung 
round by the action of the pole. In tandem driving the aforesaid division of the 
reins is essential, otherwise it is impossible to make a turn with any degree of 
neatness ; and it is a style of working so easily acquired by habit, that no apo. 
logy can be offered for the neglect. 

The right hand should at all times be kept as free as possible from indiyj- 
dua! occupation of any one rein, in order that it may be at liberty to perform 
any service that is required; thus, when it is necessary to draw the near-side 
leading-rein, by simply taking it up with the right hand, drawing it, and placing 
it immediately in its orginal position in the left hand—that is, over the fore-fin. 
ger, and allowing it to run till it has reached the required length—the right hand 
is occupied during a very brief period, and is thereby left at liberty to work the 
other reins or the whip, as occasion may require. A similar method with the 
other should also be practised. Having pointed out the necessity for keeping 
the right Land as much disengaged as possible, it is not to be inferred as simply 
for the purpose of constantly applying the whip to some object or other, but in 
order that it may be at liberty to make a judicious use of that implement. In 
some hands it is a most formidable and injurious weapon; in others a most im- 
portant one ; and that mdy be safely denominated the most accomplished work 
man, who acquires from his team the wtmost of his wishes with the least possi- 
ble use of it. There are horses of that sluggish temperament which would 
stand still unless its services were brought inte action, and with such many dri- 
vers acquire a habit of perpetually using it, until the animals become almost 
insensible to its effects. A smart application occasionally has more power over 
such horses than constantly touching them. High-couraged horses never re- 
quire it as a stimulus to exertion ; it may with them be sometimes used for the 
purpose of maintaining their action in its proper form, but even for that it must 
be applied very lightly and judiciously, their mouths being previously felt, to 
prepare them for what is coming. The usual custom of attacking the leader 
of a tandem with a pair of long traces, without a stretcher or bar between them, 
is very imperfect and objectionable. In case of disorder, or in turning, there 
is great probability of the wheeler getting his legs entangled, which is in a 
great degree obviated by the introduction of a bar. A most admirable plan is 
sometimes adopted, by attaching a short iron bar, somewhat curved, and having 
a hook in the centre, by means of a false tug at each end, which gues to an eye 
in the tug-buckle, where it is secured by means of a spring hook ; the hook on 
the centre of this iron bar receives a light bar similar to that of a four-horse 
coach, to which the leader 1s attached by means of short traces ; by this ar- 
rangement, neither of the horses can get their legs over the traces. It is ne- 
cessary to observe, a short strap is required from the bottom of the wheeler's 
collar to the iron bar, to suspend it when the leader is not at work, or when 
descending hills. 

A vast deal of the power which a driver possesses over his horses depends on 
his manner of sitting. The lounging, easy, reclining position produced in the 
low carriages in faskion in the present day is all very well for parade and luxu- 
ry, behind horses that are perfectly broken—in point of fact, which do not re- 
quire driving at all; the simple amusement of guiding them, playing with the 
reins, making the steeds curvette and otherwise attract the admiring gaze of 
the public, with the occasional graceful display of a delicate bit of lancewood, 
mounted with gold embossed ferrules, from the renowned emporium for whips of 
Messrs. Swaine and Isaacs, is ali that is necessary on such occasions; but when 
the cattle require handling, and all the skill of an accomplished workman to 
guide them, the seat must be very different. It should be high enough to keep 
the knees nearly straight, and in fact more a support to rest against than a 
seat to sit upon; the utmost power which the human frame is capable of ob- 
taining is to be sought for, not only in order that it may be put into effect 
when required, but to instil confidence. With the feet placed forwards, it is 
impossible that the driver can be pulled out of his seat, in case of a horse 
falling ; nor will he be so likely to be displaced, in case of the carriege unex- 
pectedly coming in contact with any object on the road, as if he sits with his 
knees bent, and his feet as it were under his body. 

In the crowded streets of London and other large towns, it becomes a matter 
of necessity to drive very close to other vehicles, and it is wonderful the pre- 
cision with which those who are accustomed to it will perform such feats ; at 
the same time, nothing but actual necessity presents an equivalent apology for 
doing so. There is no certainty what deviation another driver may make, either 
from inadvertency or accident ; and thus two catriages may be brought into 
collision with each other, to the evident detriment of something, if a serious 
accident be not also the consequence. One reason may be assigned why cer- 
riages pass so close to each other in crowded streets with less apprehension 
of danger than upon open roads, which is, that the space being mose positively 
defined, the eye is the better able to judge the distance with accuracy. 

I recollect a circumstance occurring a few years since, which so completely 
illustrated the necessity of invariably preserving a good hold on a horse's head, 
that the lesson has never since been forgotten. I was travelling to London by 
one of the crack coaches of the day, at a period prior to the opening of the 
railways, but when coaches travelled nearly at railway speed, and meeting in 
the narrow part of Colnbrook with a reckless young butcher, driving a cart at 4 
pace equal if not greater than that at which the coach was progressing, in pull- 
ing on one side he just cleared our horses, but instead of yielding effectually to 
the reins, the single horse hung towards the coach, capsized the cart—legs of 
mutton, butcher, and all; but, unfortunately, for the knight of the cleaver, his 
arm was broken, affording him a salutary caution to drive with greater care in 
future, and invariably to take hold of his horse’s head. Not that danger ap- 
pears to have much impression upon these gentry, for, meet them when you 
may, they always ride and drive in a manner which certifies that the safety of 
themselves or others, her Majesty’s liege subjects, is a consideration uoworthy 
of their slightest consideration. For my own part, I have a great respect for 
butchers’ carts, as I invariably make a point of giving them as wide a berth 3s 
possible. If they do come in contact with you, you are certain to get the 
worst of it. ; 
When about to descend a hill, tre experienced driver is observed decreasing 
his speed as he reaches the summit, whether a drag be required or not. The 
patent drag which has been introduced for some years is so simple, effective, 
and easy of application, that any description of four-wheel vehicle, from the 
humble pony-carriage to the aristocratic four-in-hand, cannot be consider 
complete without one. In consequence of the prejudice evinced by the trade 
to its universal adoption, from no motives but the most unjustifiable—parsimory 
and illiberality, it is not so generally adopted as it ought to be. I know it to 
be a fact, that some of the coach-contractors, on its first coming out, actually 
disarranged it purposely to condemn it; and I can only express surprise that 
the public, seeing, as they must do, the innumerable advantages of an apparatus 
by which their safety and convenience is so greatly enhanced, should not insis’, 
despite all the paltry objections of a set of bigotted and self-interested trades- 
men, in having their carriages fitted up with every attention to security a0 
comfort, independently of the very great saving in the wear and tear and exer- 
tion of the horses. The concussion produced on the four legs in descending 
hills with a carriage behind them, the velocity of which they are compelled 2 
regulate without any assistance from a drag, independently of the nature 
weight of their own bodies, muet be a fact of sufficient importance to call the 
attention of every class of horse proprietors to any circumstance which can ten 
to reduce the evil. The driver who is seen rattling down a dec ivity at i 
great pace, is evidently totally regardless of the consequences which it #. 
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juce vu the stuck, especially when the roads are dry and abounding with 
sioves. Tne interoal bruises which are produced by horses’ feet coming in con- 
tact with stones, added to the general concussion which is occasioned, are pro- 
ductive of the Most injurious Consequences. Bruises will frequently be discov- 
ered woen the smith pares the soles, which have been of long sianding ; they 
are not detected at the time they occur, and consequently the seat of lameness 
cannot be accounted fur, but they w.li be recognized by a red tinge in the insensi- 
ble sole, which 18 created by the foree which has driven a portion of the blood be- 
yond the vessels adapted for is circulation, into minute extremities which are 
incapable of returning it to its proper channels, a circumstance which must be 
attended with more or less pain and consequently inflammation; the frequent 
repetition of which in course of time so materially affects the foot as to cause 
lameness, and very commonly alteration of structure. 

Horses being required to perform journeys of fifty or sixty miles in the day, 
if in good condition will accomplish 1 much better by one or at most two stop- 
pages than more. The custom of pulling up every twelve or fourteen miles 
yecupies much time to no purpose, and by repetition so teazes and harasses 
ihe animals, that at length they will refuse to feed at all. A few go-downs of 
vater, just tu Cleanse their mouths, will be very refreshing to them ; but it must 
be restricted in quantity, otherwise it will cause them to break out, and do them 
more harm than good. In fact, it should always be remembered, that too great 
a quantity of water given to a horse previously to or during exertion will either 
induce profuse perspiration, or it will relax the bowels; either of which must, 
asa matter of course, tend to reduce his physicel powers. It is evidently an 
effort of nature to relieve the system of a burden which, under certain cir- 
umstances, is Incompatible with the ‘labors required, and clearly indicates the 
folly of Man in endeavoring to frustrate or counteract such ordinations. There 
are, however, some persons so inconsiderate of these facts as to persist in sup- 
plying their horses with as much hay and water as they will consume very 

receutly before putting them to work. The condition and appearance of their 
inimals, however, very clearly indicate the injurious customs which are adopted 
in their stables. London Sportsman for May, 1843. 
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ON THE PAVEMENT OF STABLES. 





BY W. PERCIVALL, ESQ , VET. SURG , FIRST LIFE GUARDS, LONDON. 





Along with the improvements that are making in the pavement of streets and 
the construction of roads, we cannot deny that stables have evinced signs o! 
amelioration in their flooring, though the progress towards amendment has nei- 
ther beea so rapid nor so general as we could have desired. Such favorites are 
our Lorses with us, that our earnest wish is that their abodes should be beth 
cumlortable and wholesome; and one great means of rendering them so will be 
obtained by paying attention to the pavemert of stables. Some persons may 
estimate it at trifling importance, whether a horse stands or lies upon a hard or 
juli surface, @ rougn or @ smooth one, a wet or a dry one ; but all horse-people 
weil Kaow that these are considerations upon which not merely the comfort of 
the animal in a measure depends, but, likewise, his state of health aud condi- 
tion. Every man must admit that itis better for a horse to stand upon a level 
‘han Upon an uneven surface; upon a soft or a yielding one, than upon a flinto 
hard one; upon a dry rather than upona wet one. The most objectionable of 
paving materials for stables, as it is for streets or roads, is the pebble or cobble 
stone: hard, and cold, and slippery, and full of inequalities and holes, it har- 
Dors number'ess reservoirs for urinous and feculent matters, whose vapors prove 
a constant source of contamination of the atmosphere; while the unevenness 
and slipperiness of the standing it affords the horse cannot fail in time to prove 
njurious to his legs and feet. But it is a cheap pavement—it costs sv much 
per square foot less than granite, or brick, or wood—and it is a durable one ; 
and on these accounts, asin public streets so in large stables, wherein cavalry, 
or coach, or agricultural horses are kept, it is the one commonly preferred. No 
private individual, however, who has the smallest pride in seeing his stable 
c.ean and pure, and his horse comfortable, should think of having a pebble fluor- 
ing to it. 

Nothing forms a more level and cleaner flooring for stables than brick-on- 
edge ; but the objections made to it are the expense, and the soft or friable na 
ture of the common brick. Formerly, Dutch clinkers were in general use for 
paving stables; and most excellent in every respect they were for the purpose 
But, now-a-days, for some reason or other, a genuine Dutch clinker—a clinker 
of that metallic hardness and durability as those of former days possessed—is 
not to be obtained. And, again, modern bricks are as inferior to thase manu 
factured by our forefathers, as the clinkers are unlike what they ought to be: 
50 that, in fact, although brick-on-edge must be highly approved as a materia! 
for paving stables, it is one, of asuitable quality at least, hardly in these days 
of degeneracy and cheapness to be ‘*for love or money ” any where purchased. 
The stables and stable-yards of the Pavilion at Brighton are all paved with 
brick-on-edge: the brick is a red one, and from its date of manufacture, as well 
as from the circumstance of its having been made for the King's stables, is, no 
doubt, of a hard and substantial character. The stables formerly attached to 
Carlton House, now belonging to the Queen Dowager, are paved with Dutch 
clinkers; but they are such clinkers as I should very much doubt the possivility 
of getting at the present day. The clinkers manufaciured in this country are 
apt to be deficient in hardness or toughness ; and are consequently friable, and 
\)tt!e better than common bricks. 

Granite has long since been introduced into stables, as forming a preferable 
flooring to pebbles; and has recently, by being cut into pieces shaped like, and 
not much larger than, bricks, been very successfully employed as a substitute 
for brick-on-edge. Granite is probably quite or nearly as durable as the clinker, 
and possesses the advantage of being obtainable in a genuine state : the only cir 
cumstances requiring particular attention being the cutting of it into b locks of 
proper shape and size, and the laying of them down, after the manner of brick. 
on-edge, upon a solid and secure foundation, in a bed of concrete, which serves 
to fix them in their places ; and, by uniting the whole, by grouting, into one 
solid structure, invests the flooring with the strength of a sort of decumbent 
wall. The best specimen I have seen of this description of pavement was 
shewo to me by Mr. Braby, in one of his stables at Barclay and Perkins’ 
brewery. 

Wood, in a variety of forms, has been used as a pavement for stables. Broad 
planks have been laid down lengthwise in the stalls, after a plan much practised 
and extolled in America, though this has been found open to the objections 
which prevail so much against the asphalte or bituminous compositions, viz., 
that, while the surface continues wet, it is dangerously slippery. On several 
occasions horses have slipped up upon asphalte pavements in their stalls, and, 
in two instances that have come to my knowledge, have broken their legs. 

The preferable mode of laying down wood appears to be in blocks, or rather a 
short sort of piles. Some cut the blocks in squares ; others, in hexagonal 
shapes ; while others, again, regard their form as altogether immaterial, or, in- 
deed, prefer them varying in shape and size, so long as they tally with one ano- 
ther in length. It appears of advantage that the wooden blocks should be placed 
upon concrete, and grouted together with it; though there are those who con- 
tend that, provided the foundation be properly made and rammed, no concrete 
is necessary. 

Lastly, | must not omit to mention that, among other innovations of the kind 
Lam speaking of, caoutchouc has been proposed, and in one iustance, laid down, 
as @ pavement for stables. The report made to me of it was a favorable one. 
Vhe surface had a pleasant sort of elastic sensation to the tread, was not slip- 
pery, resisted moisture, and proved even more economical in respeet to the con- 
sumption of straw than wood; and, withal, was a pavement of great promise 
of durability, ang one whose cost, though above that of any of the ordinary 
floorings, was nut so excessive as to preclude persons taking a pride in their 
stables from adopting it. London Veterinarian. 





THE HORSE. 

To the Editors of the Tennessee State Agriculturist : Gentlemen,—From the 
military habits of the English, and genera! love of the chace by the Norman 
nobility, the horse was always estimated highly among those possessing the 
wealth of the country, hence the greatest attention was paid to his improve- 
ment ; they soon found that the horses brought from Spain were greatly supe- 
rior, both to the commen horse of the country and also those introduced by the 
Flemings. It was generally understood that Andalusian horses, considered the 
best in Spain, were the descendants of those rode by the Moors during the inva- 
sion and conquest of the country ; the English determined to import directly 
from the East for their own use, and horses were brought from Barbary, Tur- 
key and Arabia, and it is the union of these three bloods that produced the 
finest horses in the world, 

This isa fact nut now doubted by any who have taken the trouble to inves- 
tigate the tests to which the English Blood Horse has been subjected and note 
the results. In England where this thing is well understood, and where the 
amounts risked on racing events, would induce a rigid scrutiny into the value 
and guulity of different breeds, it is a standing rule of the Turf to allow all 
horses gotten by Arabian horees, or out of Arabian mares, by English Stallions, 
seven pounds, and if both sire and dam are Arabian, 14 pounds at all distances ; 
with this advantage they have not been able to win; this shows that they have 
not placed a false estimate on their horses, thi« has been the rule and the result 
during the present century. 

This result on the English Turf failed to satisfy some who still believed that 
in a different climate other results would be had, so when racing was established 
at Bombay and Calcutta, the experiment was fairly made between genuine 
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Arab horses aod some but second rate horses brought from home, and althoug!. 
they most have suffered much from a long voyage, the relaxing influence of a 
warm and enervating climate, yet they invariably won, until it was conceded 
that even in his own torrid clime he was inferior to the high bred English racers, 
the result of a happy union of blood and a long regular system of improvement, 
the results of unremitting attention and judicious crosses. 

The Cossack horses had a high reputation on the Continent for endurance 
and speed, a match was gotten up between two English and two Don Cossack 
horses, the match to come off on one of the high roads in Russia, to run 50 
versts (near 50 miles,) the four started, but one of the English horses falling 
lame early in the race was held up ; the other a horse called Sharper, although 
be run under disadvantages, his jockey losing @ stirrup soon after starting yet 
he beat them easily; indeed, one of them did not come in at al!; thus 
it would seem they beat all competitors at home and abroad, whether they ron 
on the burning sands of India, or on the frost bound soil of Russia. 

It is the opimion of some that the American race horse is superior to the 
English in endurance, and his equal in speed ; this may be true as to speed, but 
there is no reason to think them superior in bottom; a reasonable and liberal 
view of the subject would lead any man to reject such an opinion ; the Ameri- 
can thorough-bred is purely English—and so far as experiments have tested the 
matter, there seems little if any difference. In elucidation of this matter it may 
be well to take a view of the races made first by hurses of what we cal! Native 
Stock, then of those bred from English stallions, and lastly of those Imported, 
or from !mported mares and horses; this may enable us to reach some just 
conclusion. 

Of the Stallions termed Native, Sir Archy stands first ; yet he, be it remem- 
bered, was from an English horse and mare; his descendants, for years, drove 
all competitors from the Turf, (Eclipse was a solitary exception of success 
against them) ; it was a son of Sir Archy first taught them four miles could be 
run in the thirties ; Henry’s time, 7:37}, in the match with Eclipse, had never 
then been equalled in the United States, and perhaps, considering his age and 
the weight carried by him, has not yet been exceeded, for it has been usual in 
these latter days to have the tracks prepared for making fast time, and in the opi- 
nion of judges, the Union Course is now a second in the mile faster than at the 
time Henry ran. Timoleon, Virginian, Vanity, Lady Lightfoot, and Flirtilla, 
may be considered as the best sons and daughters of Sir Archy. Then look at 
his grand daughters, Bonnets o’ Blue, Betsey Malone, and Trifle ; to these add 
his grand sons, Boston, Andrew, Wagner, and you have a galaxy of as fine 
performers as ever descended from one horse ;—but as a crowning glory, comes 
the matchless Fashion, a great grand daughter. Te the above list of Native 
Horses should be added Medoc, Black Maria, Ariel, and Mingo, by Eclipse, 
Grey Dock, by Medoc, and Grey Eagle, by Woodpecker ; these were all fine 
performers, and deserve to stand in the first rank. 


Among those got by Imported Horses, it is difficult to place them in refer- 
ence totheir merits ; it would perhaps be just to class them according to the 
distances at which they have excelled. 

Leviathan (Imported) has been the sire of many fine racers. His stock have 
won more fine stakes than any, perhaps, all the balance in the West, of those 
running four miles. Sarah Bladen, Bee'’s-wing, and The Poney stand frst, 
while others have made extraordinary time at all distances. In the Atlantic 
States, Steele, Duane, Billy Townes, and Picton, have by common consent 
been placed inthe first rank ; these are all by-Imported Horses from Native 
Mares ; Monarch, The Queen, Reel, and Miss Foote, are imported themselves, 
or from imported dams and sires; they rank with the best at all distances. Thus 
it would seem, that in speed and bottom, there is no essential difference in the 
English and American thorough-bred. This would be the conclusion at which 
all candid and rational men would arrive, even if we had not the racing statis- 
tics in the ** Spirit of the Times ” for reference. 

So much for American and English Blood Horses. I propose at some future 
time to teke a short survey of all the Eastern horses imported into England at 
various times, their merits, and the character of their descendants ; also a short 
review of the German and Prussian breeding studs, their uses and influence. 
_The Agriculturist. Respectfully, TRAMPTON. 





THE TORONTO STEEPLE CHASE. 

On Tuesday, 16th inst., ‘the world and his wife” were on the qui vive to 
witness the Steeple Chase, and vehicles ‘‘ of sorts’? were in mach requisition. 
Practising ourself what we counselled to others, we proceeded towards Shep- 
herd's Tavern (the Golden Lion), Yonge Street, and found, as we expected, 
that tne “ fixture’? was a hundred yards or so from the door. 

The Course had been judiciously selected by the Stewards, and, considering 
the difficyities they labored under. they were remarkably curccesful in the 
country marked out forthe run. The spring grain having just been sown, and 
the young wheat only beginning to look thrifty, there existed a not unreasona- 
ble dislike among the farmers to allow their fields to be ridden over. This cir. 
cumstance raises an objection to this pastime in the spring, which wonld not 
weigh in the * fall,” for nearly every landholder expressed his willingness to 
throw his farm open to sach a sport after the crops were harvested. A grand 
provincial Steeple Chase in October is therefore the order of the day, and we 
hope ere long to announce that arrangements for the same are in active pro- 
gress. The farm belonging to the Messrs. Shepherd being however nearly 
all grass and fallow, they very obligingly gave permission for the race to come 
off there, and the course was marked ou: accordingly. 

The *‘ start” took place in a field near the road, and the line took over a low 
but firm fence into a meadow, in the middle of which yawned a goodly ditch, 
faced with a small post and rail ; a somewhat high though unsound fence brought 
you out of the meadow into a fallow, crossing which diagonally, another low 
fence, rather awkward on eccount of its zigzag appearance, brought you into 
a stubble field; the line then rounded a flag, and after a short up-hill gallop, 
a decided stiff made fence presented itself—the top was a stout tree, anti 
though the height was not much to speak of, it gave a likely promise of a 
purl; an easy jump landed the rider in a grass field, through which, leaving 
a flag to the left, he would of course go “the pace ;” this brought him to a 
lane, with a neat jump in-and-out; the line then took corner wise across a 
piece of half cleared land, over a rattling fence, across a fine galloping piece 
of meadow, then over another rattling fence into a large fallow field, with a 
gentle slope, across a low fence, and then by cutting to the left, into the original 
line at the zigzag fence above mentioned, the winning post being the flag in 
the aforesaid grass field. 

The Race was for a purse of £20, added to a sweepstakes of 2 sov’s, two) 
miles over a fair sporting country ; 5 entrances were made, the only 4 nags 





came to the post, which were placed as follows :— 


Mr. Stanton’s ch. g. Grasshopper 5 yrs ...........-«---- ee 1 
Mr. Hamilton's (83d Regt.) b}. g. Black Dougias, 6 yrs.. Mr. Irving ........------- 2 
Mr. Downman’s (83d Regt.) ch. g. Bullfrog, aged ...... SNE 2 cetogubbecesnene dist. 
Mr. Buchanan’s b. g. Bugler, 6 y1S.........-.-..---0--- IJon. Mr. Gage, 83d Regt. dist. 
a, Se ae ks SOG © FOG cnettindas cd redsmsdnscdabdcccccoscescasdecicncs dr 


Some degree of diffidence prevailed at the start, as to who should go first ; 
after a little waiting, the ‘‘ Douglas” set the example at a gentle pace, but 
refusing the first fence, Grasshopper took it, and went away with the lead to 
the ditch, which he took in good style, but at the next fence there was a smal! 
show of rotten timber sent flying; he landed safe though, and made the run- 
ning—by this time the Douglas had found his way into the first meadow, and 
took the ditch cleverly, as well as the next fence—the others did not show 
for some time, and the race was evidently left to these two. On getting into 
the stubble field, Mr. Irving, injudiciously in our opinion, forced the pace, and 
Mr. Stanton resigned the lead; Douglas took the stiff ’un in his stride, Grass- 
hopper following ; in this order they crossed the grass field, rounded the flag, 
and came to the lane, where Douglas made a slight mistake, but got well over 
—the two ‘rattling fences” were cleverly taken by both, Douglas in particu- 
lar making a really splendid jump ; they came almost together into the large 
fallow, and here Mr. Stanton called upon his horse, and the pace became se- 
vere, Grasshopper’s superior speed giving him slightly the advantage ; the low 
fence at the bottom was taken by both nearly abreast, but Douglas swerving 
a little, struck the top-rail, and came down, presenting his rider with a tidy 
** purl”—Mr. Stanton then took it quietly, cantering at his ease (though Grass- 
hopper striking the stiff fence heavily, was near ‘‘ grassing” his rider), and won 
by about afield. Mr. Irving, on regaining his saddle, tried hard to make up for 
the ground he had lost, but in vain—the only chance was a mishap to his rival, 
which as we have remarked, was within an ace of happening, and he came !n 
a good second. Of the “ rear guard’ we know but little—Bullfrog gave his 
jockey a taste of the ditch, and he was perseveringly ridden the whole distance, 
but so far bebind the other two as to be lost sight of. Bu gler got cleverly over 
the ditch, but being troubled with a fault in his temper, he was pulled up, 
after getting into the fourth field. 

The number of entrances was insnfficient to give due excitement to the race 
—a steeple chase requires numbers to give it effect—but, otherwise, it was a 
spicy bit of sport ; and we are doing no more than justice to the parties whea 
we say, that Messrs. Stanton and Irving (both ex pupils of U. C. College) han- 
died their nags knowingly, and rode with commendable spirit. The stewards 
for the occasion were his Worship the Mayor, and Messrs. D. Murray, H. Rud- 
yerd, and W. Campbell (Secretary), assisted by Mr. Hamilton, 834 Regt., who 
performed the duties of their office in a very satisfactory manner. 

A Scurry Race over the same ground ensued, for which six horses started — 
the lead was taken and kept nearly all the way by Mr. Bernard’s br. g , with Mr. 
H. Boulton on his back, closely followed by a brown mare owned by Colonel 
Thorne, and ridden by Sharpe ; but as they both unluckily went wrong, and had 
to turn back, it enabled Mr. Stanton, on a bobd-tailed poney, the property of Mr. 
S. Jarvis to whip in first, amid the acclamations of the company. 


Se  —————— 
The pleasures of the day were interru by an accident, that ai ove time 
threatened to be attended with fatal resu ts, which befel Master Charles Boul- 
ton, who was riding in the scurry—his horse tripped, and throwing a sommer- 
set, fell upon him ; the horse was so much injured as to cause his death, bat the 
rider, who, by the way, went at his leap like s brick, and bore his hurt lke « 
man, though a good deal shaken and bruised, is, we are happy to hear, in a fair 
way of recovery. Toronto (U. C.) Herald. 





“THE COUNTRY Is SAFE.” 


The Question Settled.— Wee are happy to announce that an important cause, 
which has been now fora long while pending, was yesterday definitively disposed 
of. Although the decision comes too late in the season—quite too late to exert 
much practical effect—it is nevertheless so important, and has awakened so ge- 
neral an interest, that we must briefly note it. The point in dispute has been 
the propriety of using mustard and cayenne pepper in making a dressing for 
artichokes. In the outset of the controversy the question was raised between 
the relative merits of drawn butter and a preparation of oil, &c. This discus- 
sion occupied some of the earlier weeks of the artichoke season. The Court 
entertained no doubt whatever on the point from the outset, but out of respect 
to the abilities and zeal of the advocate for drawn butter, they listened patiently 
to a rather protracted argument on that side of the question. When, however, 
the opposing counsel rose to reply, he was stopped by the Court, who thought 
the case too clear for discussion, and drawn butter was ordered to be no longer 
brought upon the table in connection with artichokes, 


The main question was then taken up of the propriety of using mustard in 
the dressing.—The earlier arguments were heard at the dinner table of the St. 
Charles Exchange, and a series of very comprehensive experiments was insti- 
tuted, to the utter depletion of the contents of a score of castora, and a prodi- 
gious consumption of artichokes. At first we thought the Court leaned rather 
in favor of an infusion of mustard; indeed we think it would have evinced more 
delicacy on the part of one member on the bench had he declined to sit in this 
particular case, when he had been all hia previous life an avowed advocate of 
mustard. Nevertheless, as will be seen in the sequel, he was overruled by his 
associates, if he did not in his heart coincide with them. It would be endless 
to report the argument in the case, but the great point made against mustard 
was what will suggest itself at once to every reader of taste ; that the very na- 
ture of the delicious esculent in question is too delicate to undergo the absorption 
of such pungent condiments as mustard and cayenne. It was held that the 
case was analagous to that of lettuce and celery ; that while the latter would 
bear a liberal infusion of mustard, its own flavor being strong and powerful, that 
man would be voted a Hottentot, or a cannibal, in any Christian community, 
who sbould put mustard on lettuce ; he might as well cut it up with a knife and 
fork, instead of eating it as nature intended. Another analogy was started by 
the counsel for simplicity; he likened artichokes to the delicate voice and 
charming execution of Madame Place in Lucia, and celery to the more power- 
ful and sonorous organ of Ober Rossi, and was proceeding to carry out his 
analogy by a reference to the orchestral accompaniment which the different 
voices required; but he was very properly stopped by the Court, who pro- 
nounced this part of the argument entuely irrelevant. To say the truth, but 
without meaning at all to give offence, we think the whole analogy is not only 
totally irrelevant, but forced and unnatural, and absolutely illogical. But not 
to detain our readers from the result, we would add that the judgment of the 
Court was pronounced after the most deliberate consideratiun, and without a 
dissenting voice, against the use of mustard upon artichokes. 


The counsel for that condiment took an appeal from this decision to the 
Court of the Verandah, on the ground that the mustard of the St. Charles was 
of an unusual strength and pungency. But the question was very summarily 
disposed of there; the Court would only listen to the argument of the appel- 
lants, and evidently deeming it frivolous, it confirmed the original decision, and 
even went farther, and included cayenne pepper ir its judgment. Henceforth 
we hope to hear no more of this vexed question. Let gentlemen use simply 
oil, salt, black pepper, and a very little vinegar, ia making a dressing for arti- 
chokes. It isto be regretted that the decision was not made before artichokes 
became so eged; but asthey may be laier in other sections of the country, we 
promulgate the judgment pronounced here for the general benefit of our con- 
temporaries. Picayune. 
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THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS AND THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 





The Emperor is now 47 years old, and forthe last 20 years his life has been 
one of constant enterprise and toil. The affairs of his overgrown empire, of 
which he claims the title of “ father,”’ are all tobe kept under his immediate 
s\iperintendence : if a courier arrives from Siberia, or Warsaw, or from the 
Caspian, he must not overlook the despatch; if his grenadiers are to parade, 
he must be present ; even if a fire breaks out in his capital, there he is, puffing, 
sweating and shouting with the best of them. 

Those who have seen his Majesty describe his appearance as imposing in the 
extreme. He is 6 feet 2 inches in height, finely formed, with great breadth of 
shoulder and chest, length and symmetry of limb, with a large, blue, piercing 
eve, Grecian nose—and every part of his frame is in the same colossal pro- 
portion, At the royal levee he is distisguished amid all the jewelled and sabled 
princes, by his plain dress and commanding figure, ard he towers above them 
all, like the first King of Israel] among the shepherd warriors that surrounded 
him. He is the gigantic head of the most gigantic empire on earth. 


Rassia is certainly a most wonderful country. Stretching around three 
quarters of the globe, it already numbers 70,000,000 of inhabitants, and in a 
century more may number 100,000,000! It embraces every variety of soil. 
product and occupation, from the stunted pines of Archangel to the blooming 
gardens of the Crimea, from the hunters of bears on the ice hills of Kamschat- 
ka, to the diggers of salt in the mines of Cracow. The rich wheat fields on 
ihe shores of the Black Sea pour their annual produce into the granaries of 
the Odessa, the shepherd of their interior pastures his immense herds on the 
central steppes, and at each returning fair, drives the firstlings of his flock to 
the bazars of Moscow; while from the frozen North, where life well nigh 
‘goes out,” the hardy forester floats down, during his short lived summer, 
the furs which he has taken beneath the light of the Aurora during his long 
wintry night. All this varied population are divided into two classes. 

First come the hereditery nobles—huge sons of Anak, purse-proud, high spi- 
rited, and for the most part ignorant ; rolling in splendor and filth, covered with 
diamonds and vermin—a set of princely desperadoes, ready at any time for a 
revel or a muster, a masquerade or a campaign. From these riotous nabobs, 


| two or three of whom could buy up the whole of Iowa, at “ Government pri- 
| ces,” there is but one step to the serfs in comparison with whom our Southern 
| slaves are freemen indeed. Herds of them throng all the plantations of the 


nobility, working without pay, living on rye meal and chopped straw, until they 
can live no longer, and then die, leaving a wretched inheritance of bondage to 
their children. , 

This immense empire, with its great territory and its great diversity of rank, 
is controlled by a standing army of 500,000 infantry—100,000 horse, and 
50.000 artillerymen; and this army is controlled by “the Autocrat of all the 
Russias.” Of this army, the infantry are admirably drilled, well-informed, 
highly expert in the use of the bayonet, and the hardiest soldiers in Europe. 
Tne cavalry are good, and the artillerymen are good, but the great etrength in 
defensive warfare lies in the Cossack Horsemen. Who can read without admi- 
tion and terror, of these wild cavaliers of the desert—of their intense attach- 
ment to their country—of their tigez-like cunning in laying in wait for their 
their ferocity in destroying it—or of their astonishing powers of en- 
durance, sleeping on their horses and baking their meat under the saddle. To 
see one of these troops of marauders ia their green jackets, red breeches, and 
jockey caps, with a match-lock slung over their shoulders, and a twelve foot 
pike in their hands, rise cp suddenly from the horizon like a cloud of sand, and 
come scouring over the plains with * whoop and halloo,” mast be a frightful ap- 
parition to an invading army. Booaparte’s Frenchmen saw it often to their 
sorrow, and fell before it like the Simoon. r 

But what will the ambitious despot, N:cholas, with an ambitious, conquest- 

like the Russians, do next? It is very easy to see what he 
t were not forthe fieets of England. Turkey would soon go into 
hn has already swallowed Poland, and a great iy tad 
appearing to be any nearer full than was the Slough of De- 
a the sontribotions of stone and rubbish from the Land of Destruc- 
tion, The Empress Catherine long since saw that the possession of the Archi- 
pelago, was the key of the whole East, and therefore she erected s column on 
the frontiers of the devoted country with this inscription: “ This is the way to 
Constantinople.” That column is the guide-post of Russian politics: and 
should another general war break out, an army of Rossia might soon be march- 
ing by it, in triamph, bearing the spoils of the oldest capital 10 Europe to acity 
which 150 years ago was a frozen marsh. Newark (N.J.) Advertiser. 


Nor Bap.—The planters’ Advocate tells the following “ good one” upon a 


her editcr in the interior ;— ; 
teed editors of our State ae = Sees —— of the Peace. 
idi Bavou Lafourche, was lately ca on to marry a 

One of them residing on bay ba’ its peel -“Wictat te rry 


prey, and 


loving people 
would do, if 1 . 
that capacious maw whic 





t hi ishioners. After having : 
yes aden a be duties and responsibilities of the m state, he asked the 
bridegroom if he would take the lovely creature te, for his wedded 


wife and received the reply of wett, I pore, Hoss! Onmaking the customary 
: blushing maiden, she replied rt’s a sock! It is reported that 
enquiry of the Dus aix” then stood treatall round. 





} the worthy “ Juge de 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 





Mo. --- 8th and 9th of June. 
Tenn. Ciub Fall Meeting, last Wednesday, 27th Sept. 
Ky. - Course, J. C. Spring Meeting. 1st Tuesday, 6th June. 
Tenn. Club Fail Meeting, 2d Wednesday, 11th Oct. 


Toronto, U. C. - - St. Leger Course, Turf Club S. M, 2d Wednesday, 8th June. 


TROTTING TO COME. 

Atay, N.Y., Bull’s Head Course. 8th and 9th of June. 
Trenton, N. J., Course --- A Meeting will be held on this course during the 
present month, at which several purses will be 
given by the proprietor. 


ELLISTONIANA. 


BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 


A GOOD SUBJECT.—ALEXANDRE, THE VENTRILOQUIST. 

In the spring of 1823, two years after the first appearance of Monsieur Alex- 
andre, the well known ventriloquist, at the Adelphia theatre, in his popular en- 
tainment, “ the eries of Nicholas,” constructed for him by the narrator of 
these anecdotes, Elliston having the Olympic on his hands as well as the Drury 
poor thought that as he was one nothing with the a ma that it would be a 

speculation to engage the nist to appear there in a new piece, on 
the Easter Monday flowing. fa mete open acta the narrator, 
knowing his intimate acquaintances with Alexandre, to ferret him out wher- 
ever he might be exhibiting, proceed to the spot at once, and engage him, if 
possible, on any terms, not exceeding fifty pounds a week. 
iscovering after some enquiry, that the ventriloquist was at nay a the 
narrator, securing a place on the box of the then classical coachman as he was 
termed, forthwith eeded to that seat of learning. Arrived at the ventrilo- 
quist’s lodgings, the narrator was informed he was absent on a visit to the mayor, 
a worthy grocer in the High-street. Thither he quickly followed ; he found 
the ventriloquist perfectly electrifying his worship by imitating the ticking of a 
watch in his ear, and the buzzing of a bluebottle about his wig, which latter 
sound was so true to nature, there was scarcely any persuading the municipal 
Epicier the insect had not that very moment issued from one of his own — 
hogsheads. Easily induced to return to London, the man of many voices, after 
some affected demurs, which were all overruled by Elliston, who spoke with 
“a voice potential as double as the duke’s,” was duly engaged. 

Previously to appearing at the Olympic, the manager thought it would be a 
good advertisement, if the artiste could excite the curiosity of the town by pri- 
vately playing off a few of the tricks which he had vaunted so much of practis- 
ing on the public in other countries, such as inducing a waggoner to uncart a 
load of hay in search of a child supposed to have been accidentally buried be- 
neath it, &ec. &c. 

The ventriloquist, who in these matters was really vox et preterea nihil, 
turned a very reluctant ear to this proposition, but the comedian engaging to act 
as confederate, and arrange the little scenas to be performed, he had at last no 
excuse for refusing. An evening was consequently fixed upon, and the narrator 
anticipating some amusement, resolved to accompany them. 

Their first step was towards Charing-cross. ‘The splendid houses now for- 
ming Pall Mall Bast had just been erected. Reaching Cockspur-street, it was 
settled that the actor should give the Frenchman the cue when he was to ven- 
triloquise by kicking his shins. 

‘« You must animate one of these carcasses,” said Elliston, surveying the un- 
er building, “ here is an empty house that wants a tenant ; you must sup- 
ply one.” 

The workmen had long retired from the labour of the day, and though the 
windows were without sashes, and there was little to steal in the several houses, 
the doors of them were carefully locked to prevent homeless vagabonds occupy- 
ing them for the night. The dusk favoured the performance. Planting them- 
selves close to the railings of the first of these editices. 

“ ‘Throw your voice into the vaults below,” whispered the comedian. “ You 
must be a poor fellow, who, having got drunk and falling asleep, has tumbled 
mto some hole or another, call for assistance, and beg to be let out.” 

The ventriloquist, not without some trepidation, did as he was desired, and 
Elliston commenced his part. Not his first appearance in “ theConfederacy !”’ 
His exclamations of surprise, commiseration, indignation, &c., soon attracted 
the notice of the passers by ; a voice was plainly heard, begging to be ex- 
tricated. ‘ 

“What is it ?” cried one. 

“A drunken man,”’ said another. 

“Call the watch,” said a third. 

*« Break open the door,” said a fourth. 

The watchman of the district advanced, calling the hour ; seeing a mob, he 
Jost no time in joining it. 

“Och by St. Bridget’s flannel petticoat,” said he, on hearing the cries, ‘* but 
it’s that divil’s own darlint, ‘Tim Corcoran, sure enough, he’s been having a 
thrifle too much refreshment, and they have overlooked the spalpeen and locked 
him in ; fait, it’s a way he’s got, but we musn’t let him remain there. It’s a could 
night, more by token that I’ve just taken a noggen of the cratur myself—then 
isn’t he a countryman—by the powers I'll go and get the keys and let him out 
directly—be aisy wid you there Tim, its myself, your friend Shamus Mc Guire 
that’s coming to let you out with my lantern, and will do it beautifully in no 
time, so be aisy wid you.”’ 

Proceeding to a tradesman in the neighbourhood, with whom the keys were 
deposited, honest Shamus soon returned with them. The mob had now consid- 
erably increased, and all was impatience and anxiety, the door was speedily un- 
locked, and Shamus descended. 

“Do you see him, do you see him ?”’ cried every one. 

“« Divil a haporth,’’ answered Shamus. 

“‘Have you found the hole ?”’ 

“Not a bit of it—there’s no drunken man here.” 

A kick on the ventriloquist’s shins caused a renewal of the entreaties for help. 
The mob were greatly enraged at this proof of Shamus’s fallibility. 

“You are drunk yourself,” they shouted, “the poor fellow’s crying for help 
now, we can hear him quite plain.” 

“Drunk! and is it me that’s drunk! by the powers but you may come and 
look for yourselves then ; but stay, I’ll sarch the back premises. Oh, murder, 
murder, murder.” 

‘What's the matter? Have you found the hole ?” 

“Sure and I have !” 

“Then why don’t you pull the poor fellow out of it !"’ 

“Oh, by Jagers! for a mighty good rasin, I’m in it myself up to the 
chin! Help me out, help me out, I shall be murdered if I stay here three min- 
utes longer.” 

Fully persuaded that he would be murdered if he staid three minutes longer 
the ventriloquist here availed himself of the confusion created by this discovery 
to take French leave. 

“] was certain some one was in the vault,” said Elliston; ‘ you see I was 
right my friends, go down and help the sufferer out directly, but take care you 
don’t get into the hole as watchey hee done.” 

The mob obeyed his directions, and while they disappeared in cellars 
to extricate r Shamus, he with the narrator also disappeared in search 
of the ventriloquist, leaving watchey to get out of cesspool as well as he 
could. 

Overtaking Alexandre in the Haymarket, they made their way to a retired lo- 
cality, where a celebrated anatomical lecturer had then a musem, or menagerie 
as the populace more commonly called it. 

“This will be the very thing,” said Elliston to the Frenchman, suddenly re- 
collecting the cireumstance, “ as you have succeeded so well with the carcass 
in Cockspur-street I'll try ifI can’t find you an equally good subject here. My 
friend shall help us, we can’t want one with him.” 

The house in which the anatomist resided was a large mansion, still standing 
though now converted into a lead manufactory. The front of it looked on a 
garden, while only one side of it was in the street. To this a dead wall skirting 
the garden, not ina propiately conducted. In the garden itself were chained 
several vultures, an other birds of prey, fed, according to vulgar report, on very 
ogre sort of fare, having daily Prometheus’s dish for dinner. Some cauldrons 
or coppers it was also stated were in these gardens, in which very questionable 
broths were continully concocted. In the side of the house, facing the street, 
a blank mass of brickwork, already mentioned, was and still is, a grated aper- 
ture, affording light and air to a vault beneath. 

Tt was now between nine and ten, and there was not a soul to be seen in the 
street, except an ancient dame who was descending some steps at the fur- 
end of the place, bearing a hot meat-pie which she was bringing from a 

er’s. 

“Now then,” said Elliston to the ventriloquist, “throw you voice into that 
vault. You are a dead body wanting to get out.” 

7 You are a skeleton wishing to take the air. We can never have a better 
opportunity ; now for it.” 

Pods Btoans were immediately heard. 

Let me out, let me out,” cried a voice, rendered more natural by the ap- 
prehension of the ventriloquist. 

; oe s the matter !” said the old lady, approaching. 

ROS. pon my word, I gap oe, my good ma"am,” = Elliston ; “ but 
h n Joanie : rere: hi person in great distress here—listen ! ere he kicked the 
last For ae We of heaven, help me out,” groaned the voice, apparently in the 

















iit of the Times. 


e me !”’ cried the old lady, turnin 8 deadly pale, and un- 
d, as the Americans say, to im- 





“ The Lord 
consciously letting fall the pie, which was reduce 
mortal smash. 


The portly butler of , an eminent solicitor, who lived in the street, 
at this moment appeared, and advanced towards them. 

‘* What’s the matter ?”’ asked he. 

‘“‘ That’s what we want to know,”’ said Elliston ; “ listen, my friend !” 

Another kick on Alexandre’s shins. 

“Oh, the villain !—the rascal !’”’ vociferated the butler, on hearing the groans 
and exclamations. “Not content with getting subjects ready killed, he keeps 
them, and kills them as he wants them—I have long suspected this—we are 
none of us safe !”’ 

“* Why who lives here ?” said Elliston, affecting much ignorance. 

‘‘ Who lives here? Why * * * the anatomist, to be sure.” 

“Then that fully accounts for it,” said the comedian dryly ; “but the dead 
must not be suffered to remain and perish here.” 

A couple of labourers returning from their work, and some other idle persons, 
now joined them, and in turn heard the groans and exclamations—the general 
sensation became very strong against the unconscious anatomist. 


“ Wretch—monster—murderer !” resounded from all sides, the assemblage 
becoming every moment greater. 

‘They would certainly have broken all squares with the dissector, had any 
windows presented themselves for them to exercise their sage upon ; luckily, as 
has been said, there was only the brick wall. 

__“ Knock at the door;”’ was now the universal cry ; “it’s somebody come to 
life again! Knock at the door.” 

A vigorous cannonade was promptly answered by the indignant footman. 

_“ What is the meaning of this hullahbaloo!” he asked. ‘What are you 
kicking up this riot for!” 

“‘ Meaning enough,” answered the mob ; * you are as bad as your master ; but 
come and convince yourself.” 

Another attack of the ventriloquist’s shines, elicited cries of distress, and 
prayers for help. 

he footman was paralyzed. 

“* What do you think of that, friend Scrub !” said Elliston. 

“That body must have been placed there,’ said the conscience-stricken 
fSotman, “ while I was gone for the beer, half-an-hour ago.”’ 

‘There, you hear,” said the actor, “ he confessed he went to fetch the bier 
for the body.”’ 

Hissings and hootings followed this palpable conviction. 

‘T'll be on my corporal oath,” said the footman, perspiring at every pore, 
“there has not been a single subject there these three weeks.”” 

“Then how comes it, it is calling for assistance now? You don’t mean to 
say it’s the poor creature’s ghost, do you !” said Elliston. 

“Oh, it’s a clear case,” said the butler. “You are a disgrace to the cloth— 
and as to your going to get beer for your unfortunate victims, I don’t belive a 
word of it. Why don’t you let the poor creature out—shameful—scandalous.’ 

The footman in his endeavours to exculpate himself, now begun making’ 
several acknowledgments that only tended to increase the belief and indignation 
of the mob at his master’s malpractices. 

At this moment, attracted by the noise, the anatomist himself made his ap- 
pearance, and hearing the cause of the disturbance, absolutely foamed at the 
mouth with fury. 

“It’s all a vile conspiracy,” said he, “to ruin me !” 

“‘ Conspiracy ! ” said several voices, “let you own ears convince you.” 

The anatomist approached ; Elliston resumed kicking the shins of his com 
panion, as he supposed, but angry ejaculations from an old gentleman of 
** What the devil are you at, &c.,”’ made it evident that the affrighted ventrilo- 
quist had vanished. 

“ Well, what am I to listen to’ said the exulting anatomist, aftera dead 
pause, “I hear nobody.” 

** No body speaks now, sure enough,”’ said the mob. 

** No, the poor fellow has died over again, while we have been talking,” 
said Elliston, in a feigned voice. 

“It’s all avile conspiracy, I repeat,’ said the anatomist, in a great passion. 
“A scandalous libel ; I'll give ten pounds to any one who'l! discover the scoun- 
drel that has set this infamous report afloat.” 
‘T’ll swear I heard the voice,” said the butler. ‘ You know, friend,” turn- 
ing to one of the spectators, ‘that I told you—” 
* Oh, yes; you are the person that first pointed it out, certainly.” 
“Then you, I'll make sure of,” said the enraged dissector, collaring the but- 
ler. ‘* Here watch—watch !”’ 
“* Duu't tay hauds om me,"’ gaid the hutler, strueghne with the anatomnrt. 
‘“‘T won’t eat my words, you know you are a fellow that would make an anat- 
omy of any body, but you shan’t polish my benes, let me go.” 
A desperate struggle now took place between the butler and the anatomist, 
each got the other by the throat, and both were in a condition of speedily 
becoming subjects in reality, when Elliston, sidling up to the anatomist, whis- 
pered in his ear. 
** You had better let the fellow go, you have onlv been furnished with a fresh sub- 
ject, the public here have only been bringing out ‘ The Anatomist |’ rehearsing 
the farces of ‘ Dead Alive.’ and * Killmg no Murder.’ 

Think of that, Master * * *, think of that.” 
** Confound me, if it isn’t Elliston !"’ cried the amazed lecturer, catching, for 
the first time, a complete view of the comedian’s features. “I’ve been finely 
hoaxed—rarely tricked! Unloose me, friend, | withdraw my charge.” 
Before however, he could get extricated, Elliston had retreated in search of 
the terrified ventriloquist, and the mob were only at length appeased by a _per- 
sonal inspection of the cellar, and a participation of a barrel of small ale, 
luckily its sole contents, but they took nothing particular by the motion, as to 
afterwards appeared that the ale was only placed there because it happened it 
be—dead. 
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TOO NEAR TO BE PLEASANT. 

The Bundiecunds may justly be styled the wilderness of India. No human 
hand has ever endeavoured to recover the jungle-covered land from its primitive 
wildness, overgrown with closely-tangled brushwood. Its swampy soil is reck- 
oned so unhealthy, that few wretches, however poor, have as yet been found hardy 
enough to settle here. Through this district, however, the military officer is 
sometimes compelled to pass to arrive at the head-quarters of his regiment. 
Such was the fate of Arthur Mactavish, who related to me the following adven- 
ture, which there befel him. 

Mac, having grown dreadfully weary of his long confinement on board the 
little boat in which he was slowly voyaging through the Bundlecunds, determin- 
ed on landing near the first spot which should present to his eye the agreeable 
view of a human habitation. Aware thatthe whole country around him was 
swarming with ferocious wild animals, he wisely refrained from going on shore 
on many of the beautiful but solitary spots by which he passed. At length he 
came to a little knot of Indian hovels, which stood some half a mile from the 
banks. Arthurhere desired his head dandy (boatman) to /ugow (the act of fas- 
tening the boat to the shore), and instantly shouldering his Manton, started for 
the native village. On his approach being perceived, a couple of Indians, di- 
vested of every strip of clothes except their small langouées (the very smallest 
rag which decency requires), hastened to meet him, and warn him of the many 
pitfalls around him. From these men he learnt. that their only occupation was 
that of digging holes, resembling human graves, about eight feet deep, which 
they covered with small branches of trees and brushwood By these means 
they ensnared the wild animals, who, unconscious of the trap thus artfully set 
would often tread on the seeming ground, and in the next instant find themselves 
prisoners at the mercy of their captors, who instantly despatched them, selling 
the skins of some, and claiming from the authorities the price set upon every 
tiger’s head. Of these animals they had captured above twenty during the pre- 
ceding twelvemonths. ‘Two of their party, it is true, had been destroyed by 
these ferocious beasts ; but as the natives considered that it must have been 
their nussed (pre-ordained fate), they appeared little affected by the circum- 
stance. It was now late in the day ; so, desiring them to go and fetch his sleep- 
ing mats, he determined on remaining in one of these huts for the night, as 
they promised him, in this case, that at break of day they would point out some 
splendid sport to him. To obtain what they described, he would willingly have 
gone half round the world, so he unhesitatingly accepted their offer, and deter- 
mined on passing the night there. 

After partaking of some rice and ghee, having cleaned his gun, (one barrel 
of which he always charged with ball, the other with shot,) and arranged his 
ammunition and shooting apparatus for the following morning, (in places where 
we have few companions to divert us, this is half the sport.) he laid himself 
down to rest, taking care, however, to bar the door as well he could, for he 
rather disliked the manner of one of the villagers, and alread began to repent 
that he had thus left himself so completely in their power. His servants, whom 
he now regretted not having brought with him, were full half a mile off. The 
few natives around him were strong athletic men, accustomed to struggle with 
wild beasts, and almost as ferocious in their natures as the animals they were in 
the habit of hunting. At liberty to change from spot to spot, enabled in the 
fastnesses of the Bundlecundsto elude the most diligent search, proverbially 
avaricious, thinking little of the sacrifice of life, why should not these men fall 
on him, and murderhim! He had foolishly displayed his purse to them, filled 
with rupees, and had vaunted the goodness of his gun, an object io them more 
precious than gold itself. What, then, was to prevent their making themselves 
masters of all these! Nothing. He felt this, and revolving it in his mind, fell, 








into alight, uneasy slumber. 





— 
It must have been about one o’clock in the morning, when he was awake 
by hearing several voices conversing in suppressed tones close to the little 
dow of the hut, which was ill-blocked up by acuskos tattic (a blind or 
made of dried grass). Mactavish stealthily crept towards it, and, to h 
consternation, heard them thus explain their bloodthirsty intentions. 
“ How long,” demanded a strange voice, “ is it since you got him in 1» 
** Just before nightfall.”’ . am 
‘* Have you since listened, to ascertain if he is stirring ?”” 
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“T have, and suspect he is fast asleep.” | om 

“ Then this is the best time to fall on him. But as you say he is Powe pn 
ol we had better go prudently to work. How do you propose to attac| oF _ 

“ I think,” replied one of his entertainers, “the best way will be to fire a: f - 
him through the crevices with poisoned arrows.” ~ |i f 

* But, suppose he bursts forth ?” pe 

“Oh! then we’ll despatch him with our knives.” the 

‘“* Have you got them with you ?”’ ; u 

“* Not yet.” she 

‘« Well, then, be quick,” said the apparent leader ; “ be off and fetch the, ins 
and we'll get the job over as soon as possible. I'll return in five minutes « of | 
and Mactavish heard them suddenly go off in different directions. . tin 

With a panting heart Mac. listened as their footsteps died away ; the, ac 
seizing his gun, he determined to endeavour to escape, or, at all events, to ¢| ing 
his life as dearly as possible in the open air, whence the report of his fowling. 
piece might be heard by those on board his budgerow. In another instant ;, ai 
was out of the door, and with the speed ef lightning he started off in the direc. nd 
tion (at least so he supposed) of the place of anchorage, where his boat ' 
ying . by 

The moon was brightly shining as poor Arthur rushed along, heedless of yy pu 
danger but that of being followed by the inhospitable murderers amongst who; wa 
he had thus unluckily fallen. - e 

The cries of the jackal and the fayo, the roar of the larger animals, and 1, M: 
screams of wild birds, suddenly disturbed from their roosting-places, lent adj). his 
tional horrors to the scene as Arthur flew madly along. Presently a sudde, De 
bound was perceptible amongst the jungle. The erackling underwood \,, su] 
heard to yield beneath the pressure of some weighty beast of prey. A sayay, en 
growl, accompanied with a peculiar cat-like, hissing noise, a pair of flashy ee 
eyes, gleaming brightly even through the darkness, at once told the unfortunay he: 
fugitive that a tiger was springing after him. Poor Mactavish gave himself, | for 
as lost. For about twenty yards he kept ahead of his fearful pursuer. Anothe; in 
aound, however, would place him in his power; he had no time even to offer y) M 
a prayer. He gave one spring in despairing energy, and, as he did so, he felt ; ne 
violent shock ; bright sparks of fire appeared to flash from his eyes ; ever | 
joint seemed dislocated. Arthur had fallen into one of the pit-falls, over whic) oO 
as he fell, the tiger leaped safely. ac 

Relieved for the momeut from his fears, Mactavish now ventured to look wy co 
By the light of the moon, which shone brightly, he perceived the tiger crouci. an 
ing down at the edge of the pit, watching with savage wakefulness the wretch- of 
ed being he evidently seemed to think now within his power. His glaring in 
eyes were steadily fixed on his victim, who crouched down as low as_posiih ur 
to be out of the reach of the monster’s destructive paw. 

As Mactavish’s eyesight began to get accustomed to the place, he preceivei in 
to his horror. along black snake attempting to crawl up the sides. Foiled 1 an 
this, the serpent seemed to hesitate whether he would renew his endeavours t ge 
escape or turn upon the intruder, who now sat trembling before him. At las pr 
it seemed to determine on the latter; for it suddenly began to rear itself, ani 
fixing its eyes which seemed to be of fire, upon poor Mac, preparing to spring bo 
Arthur started up. As he did so, he suddenly felt the flesh torn from his shou- sa 
der, which he had unthinkingly exposed to the claws of the tiger by raisin as 
himself within reach of his outstretched limb. The animal, in making tix be 
movement, had disturbed the branch at the edge of the trap. The gun ha. A 
dropped through, and now fell into the pit at the feet of Mactavish, who, blee:- ec 
ing and in agony, had yet sufficient presence of mind to catch it up, and instaui- ar 
ly discharging it, destroyed the serpent as it kept moving about, preparatoryt of 
its final dart. The report seemed to render the tiger more ferocious, who now 4 de 
even attempted to creep down into the trap. Poor Arthur began seriously é 
consider whether it were not better to yield himself at once to the jaws of th : re 
animal, than remain to die a lingering death by starvation in this living grav: ed 
His head reeled ; desperation seemed almost about to drive him to madness tic 
Well he knew that the snake’s mate would probably ere long return to its con- | ce 


sort. Already the earth began to crumble down under the scraping paws 0! 
the impatient tiger. Human nature could last out little longer, when suddenly 
a Gying roar is heard! the savage animal turns over m the agonies of death, 
transfixed by several poisoned arrows! In another moment poor Mactavish’s 
late host and his friends appear, and lift him out of the pit. hey shout wit. 
joy at again seeing him safe. They welcome him, and express their delight a: 
saving him. What, then, could their previous conduct meant The mystery 
was soon cleared up; as they conducted Arthur back to his budgerow, they ex- 
plained to him that they had been engaged in destroying a leopard which had 
fallen into one of their pit-falls, and about which they were conversing when lie 
overheard them. ‘They were returning from this expedition when they hear 
the report of his gun, and, rushing to the spot whence the sound had proceeded 
had happily succeeded, asI have related, in saving him, and restoring him to th: 
service, in which he has since risen to high rank and honours. 





Scnoo. Examwation.—The editor of the Boston Post, that most incorrigi- 
ble of all the editorial wags in the country, givesanother “ school examina- 
tion” in a late number of his paper. Read it:— 


“Class in Natural History, comeand recite. What are the principal fishes 
of Massachusetts?” “ Eels, clams, haliboats, &c.”—* What is aneel?’ 
“ An eel isa slippery animal, of the constructor specie: it lives in the ee 
grass and in frying-pans, being very cetaceous of life.”—How are eels 
caught?” “In various ways—with hooks, some with spears, and some by 
Mr. Gruzzle-—Those whu catch them with hooks and lines work by the day 
those with spears work by thesos.”—* Right. Whatisa clam?’ “It isat 
animal which inhabits the mud, and is sold at a shilling a bucket ; makes ex- 
cellent k. k. of clam chowder.”—“ Next may tell me what further he knows 
of clam.” “ It is a very cunning bivalve, and when the market is glutted i: 
strikes off into deep water.”—‘* Right. Without isa haliboat?” “ It is ao 
animal of the whale kind, and is called haliboat, because it hauls the boa 
about when it is hooked. Unfortunate fisherman are often toted out to sea 10 
this way and lost.”—‘‘ Where are halliboat taken?” “On St. George’s shoa. 
by vessels called pinkys, oecause they are painted of a pink color, which tol) 
the haliboat. Sometimes they jump on board in large numbers, and sink the 
pinkys; then the men daub the pink over with coal tar, when the haliboa 
swim off and the vessel rights.”—“ Very well; if you go on at this rate you 
will one day be skippers. Take your seats.” 
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BLUE LICK SPRINGS, KY. 
T AND L. P. HOLLIDAY, PROPRIETORS. 
se Proprietors of this celebrated watering place return their sincere thanks for te 
liberal patronage bestowed oa them daring the last season, and respectfully infor 
their friends and the public generally, who are fond of a delightfa! retreat for the sum- 
mer months, that they have, since tne last year, completed the improvements but pa'- 
tially finished lastseason, and they feel satisfied that they can now offer accommods- 
tions to these who may favor them with a visit inferior to none in the West. 
This establishment is now sufficiently commodious to accommodate five hundred ¥1s:- 
tors They deem it unnecessary to say anything of the medicinal properties of te 
BLUE LICK WATER, as it is an admitted fact that it js the most efficacious water | 
the United States. 

But they would remark, that since the last season they have discovered, near the 
Blue Lick Springs, a bountifu! stream of White Su)phur Water, which is said to be no! 
inferior to the White Sulphur Water of the Virginia Springs. It is necessary to state. 
however, that in time of heavy rains, which is unusual during the watering seaso®, 
there is a fresh water vein that mixes and seriously injures the White Sulphur. We are. 
however, confident that it can be separated from the fresh water, and expect to have + 
in its parity at a! times. 

The Blue Lick Springs are situated on the Lexington and Maysville turnpike road, 
about 38 miles from the former, and 24 miles from the latter, on the main waters ‘ 
Licking River, in the midst of a wild and mountainous country, furnishing unlimited | 
amusement to the angier and hunter. Since the last season, tne proprietors have spare 
neither pains nor expense to add every possible attraction to this establishment, the 2 | 
ricus means of amusement, the absence of which our friends felt so sensibly during the | 
last season, have been looked to since that time, and are now being completed This | 
establishment is kept open the whole year for the accommodation of persons wishing ' . 
visit for their health or pleasure, and the house will be regularly opened for the —_ 
mencement of the watering season, ou the 15th day of June. An arrangement has ae 
made with a Tattersalls to furnish, during the season, a stud of horses for the saddle “ad 
the use of the visitors. The same gentleman will keep at his stable at the Springs ® 
vera! hacks and buggies. T. & L. P. HOLLIDAY, Proprietors. 








LUE LICK WATER.—T. & L. P. HOLLIDAY, the proprietors of the Blue Lt 
Springs, having recently purchased the interest of the Hon. Geo. M. Bedinger ies 
D. Bajlengal, Esq.. in the Blue Lick and White Sulphur Springs, have now the - of 
control of those celeprated Mineral Waters, and are prepared to ship it to any pa 
the United States upon reasonable terms. . sat 
They design appointing agents in all the larger cities in the Union, as soon as pret & 
cabie, to dispose of the water, aad when purchases are made of their authorised age", 
purchasers may rest assured they will get the water pure and genuine. 


(June 3.) T. & L. Po 





TROTTING—BULL’S HEAD COURSE. free 
N Thursday, the 8th of June, at 3 o’clock P. M.,a purse of $50 will be give®, ‘ 
O for all trotting horses. Two mile heats, in harness. 5, ender 
A so on Friday, the day following, another purse of $50, mile heats, best 3in 9, 
the saddle. ‘J cnseo 
All entries to be made at or before 8 o’clock P. M. of Tuesday, the 6th of June, 


to make a race. 
ore a rules of the course will be strictly adhered to. 








Albany, May 27, 1843—{June 3.) 
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country,—that is, drinking usquebaugh and dancing a strathspey. 
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June 3. 
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THE DANCING DOCTOR—A HIGHLAND TALE 





FOUNDED ON FACT. 





« the beginning of the eighteenth century there lived in that beautiful and 


atic Highland country which has produced so many poets and heroes, call- 
Srreathspey, @ very respectable man of the name of Grant. He was of that 
or class which was the medium betwixt the chief and the common tenant, 
ed a tacksman, possessed of ample means, and living in a style of respecta- 
.). hospitality, according to the spirit of the times. He was married to a per- 
_.. eelected from the same class in life as himself, a woman much beloved and 
_ected for her genera] correct deportment and amiable qualities of mind. It 
happened, however, that this lady, owing toa temporary derangement of 
health, became unfortunately the subject of a species of insanity or monomania: 
She laboured under a delusion so strong as to conceive herself to be a piece 
of mechanism, Viz. a clock, or a time-piece, an idea probably suggested to her 
mind by the presence of some such article of furniture in her chamber. Under 
the influence of this delusion, this worthy woman was wont to sit constantly 
, a seat, and, in despite of the entreaties of her grieving husband and family 
for nights and days, persisted in imitating the motions and sounds of that 
nstrument. This she did by swinging herself from right to left in the manner 
fa pendulum, a motion in which her eyes and lips were made to concur, emit- 
¢ at the same time a sound produced by her tongue resembling the clicking of 
ock ; and, when the hour was concluded, she indicated the number by strik- 
ier open hands together, keeping time to the action of the horologe. 
\{fter using every means with a view to direct the lady from her extraordinary 
ation, she was kept in retirement from public observation, and allowed to 
,culge without restraint in her absurd fancies. 
Waile the lady laboured under this mania, which, from the secrecy observed 
y her husband and domestics, was but little known to her neighbours or the 
lic, it so happened that a sturdy Highlander, a servant of her husband, who 
= located in a remote shealing in a glen as a herdsman, came to the house to 
2 periodical supply of provisions for his subsistence. This man, Donald 
M‘Alpin, was at the time totally unacquainted with the deplorable condition of 
his mistress, and the husband, his master, being absent at the time of his arrival, 
Donald, as he was wont, inquired for his mistress, with a view to get his usual 
supplies: and the domestics, either from design or accident, did not choose to 
enlighten him on the subject of her situation. Perhaps they were induced to con- 
ceal the circumstance from a curiosity as to the result of an interview betwixt 
her and Donald, who was himself a very eccentric character, and had often af- 
forded a subject of great entertainment to his mistress, and others of the family, 
nore happy times. For the reader must understand that the said Donald 
‘Alpin was as grotesque in his dress as he was eccentric in his man- 
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1is youth, Donald was deeply attached to the national amusements of his 
In the first 
ymplishment he was deemed a proficient, it bemg generally allowed that he 
id swallow a glass of whisky with great grace and adroitness at one draugth, 
he was never known to complain of the depth of the guoich or of the strength 
But in the other accomplishment he was distinguished even 


of the beverage. 
best days more for his activity than for his gracefulness of fig- 


But to return toour subject. Donald, after a sojourn of considerable duration 
the mountains, was received by the family with the usual degree of welcome ; 
ind knowing that he was a particular subject of merriment and the source of 
d-humour to his mistress while under ordinary circumstances, they, without 
-eface or explanation, ushered him into her presence. 
Donald M‘Alpin, full of the respect due to his lady, pulled off his bonnet; and, 
bowing his body into an angle of forty-five degrees, accosted her with the usual 
itation. The apparition of Donald was so mstantaneous and unexpected 
to throw her off “ her centre of gravitation.” The pendulum and the click were 
both for a time suspended, and a new idea struck the mind of the diseased lady. 
\fter a moment’s reflection, in which his figure in the dance was vividly reflect- 
| on her imagination, she sprang to her feet, and after having locked the door 
| put the key into her pocket, to prevent the ish, or entry, of any of the inmates 
the house into the room, she instantly challenged him to a competition of 


caqancing 


Donald after a day of hard travelling and fatigue, and without the aid of any 

reshment, was in nowise disposed to engage in an undertaking which promis- 
ed toil and no pleasure, but being, as aforesaid, quite unconscious of the situa- 
tion of his mistress, he thought it his interest to comply with what he con- 

ived to be an extraordinary caprice on the part of the lady, and after making 
what he conceived to be due apologies for the uncouthness and unfitnesss 
of his apparel, and many acknowledgements for the honour intended him. he 
agreed to do his best in a jig, on which the lady agreed to act the parts of both 
partner and musician by humming and whistling a tune known by the name of 
‘** The Grants’ Rant.” Accordingly the bail commenced, and “ the mirth and 
fan grew fast and furious ;” Donald, no doubt, expecting that there would be a 


speedy end to a scene of action which he considered far too violent to last long. 
But he was doomed to be mistaken, for the preternatural action of mental dis- 
ease only served to produce increased energy on the part of the lady ; and poor 
Donald gasping for breath, and “‘ with a drop at every pore,” found himself con- 
strained by the hardship of his case, to beseech his partner for a short respite. But 


all his entreaties were made in vain : she was deaf to them as ** Craig-Ellachie,” 
urging him at the same time to increased exertion by stirring words and even 
blows, which, however, Donald received with a smiling face but sorry heart.— 
Nature, however, could hold out only fora time, and Donald, at length, 
totally exhausted, slunk into a corner of the room, vowing by all the oaths 

n in his country at the time (and these were neither few nor far between), 
that he could not move a foot nor hand without a drink of usquebaugh! The 
lady, solely intent on her own comfort and amusement, thought that Donald’s 
prayer and petition, at least so far as regarded herself, was but reasonable, and 
roing to a cupboard where there was a bottle of his favourite beverage, she con- 
sulted her own feelings for the time, and helped herself plentifnlly “ by word of 
nouth” out of the bottle. But owing to a perverseness of nature incident to 
her condition, she returned the bottle to the press, and locked it up from Don- 
ild’s longing eyes, put the key in her pocket, and resorted to the most active mea- 
sures for resuming the ball, protesting that until the dance was ended, he would 
get neither meat nor drink. In vain did poor Donald put forth the most piteous 


t 
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entreaties to be excused from making a toil of a pleasure, which he was totally 
incapable of renewing, either with comfort to himself or advantage to his part- 
her. But, as might be expected, the effects of the liquor gave additional vig- 
yur to the lady’s frame, and by sheer force, and by all manner of bad usage, 
she concussed Donald to move his heels again in the best manner possible.— 
Fortunately, in one respect, for him, the master of the house at length arrived, 
ind, looking in at the window, was not a little astonished to see the performance 
soing on within, and having forced open the door, he expelled Donald from the 
lady’s apartment with many stripes; and, indeed, he was glad on any terms to 
depart from a scene which proved to him so trying and unsatisfactory. Even 
the lady, by this time, had found that her exertions were fully equal to her 
strencth, and being consequently in a state of great lassitude, she consented to 
retire to bed, which she had not visited for several nights and days im anxiety 
to perform the duties of a time-piece with necessary accuracy and perseverance. 
\ calm and deep sleep soon came over her frame, and she continued in a state 
of somnolency for many hours, at the end of which she arose from bed in per- 
fect possession of her understanding. _It is to be presumed that the active cir- 
culation of animal spirits consequent on her recent exertions, had dissipated the 
evil humours which occasioned the mental affection under which she had labour- 
ei. At any rate, the result was a most happy one, and great was the joy 
and rejoiciag among the lady’s circle of friends. 

It was not to be expected that the agency by which the cure was accomplish- 
ed should be overlooked. ‘The lady herself could give no account of the mode or 
manner by which she became a party to the “ spree ’’ with Donald M‘Alpin, being 
unconscious of any thing that happened while she was in the said state of mental 
alienation, and all witnesses being excluded from the scene, Donald himself 
was the only person who could speak to the subject, and being no fool, he found 
t his interest to affect and say that the dance was suggested and got up by him in 
consequence of a hint he had received from a fairy damsel who “ wonned ” in 
Glenavon (to whom no doubt, his amplitude of queue and elegant dancing had 
recommended him) with a view to cure his beloved mistress of her grievous 
ailments. Of course, he was well rewarded for his pains ; and the best of the 
whole was, that Donald M‘Alpin was thenceforth installed the great doctor of 
the day. Patients of ali descriptions came to him from all quarters, and he 
found daneing more profitable, if not more agreeable, than in his younger days. 
(nd it was a well-known fact, that the class of patients who laboured under 
what is called obstructed perspiration and derangements of the circulation neve 
failed to derive the greatest benefit from Donald's prescriptions. 





Guosts!—Tom Hood, the prince of English wits, talks about ghosts in the 
following facetious and familiar manner :— 

Ghosts be hanged! No such things in nature ;—all laid long ago, before 
the wood pavement. What should they come for? The colliers may rise 
for higber wages, and the chartists may rise for reform, and Joseph Sturge 
may. rise, and the rising generation may rise,—but that the dead should rise 
only to. make one’s hair rise, is more than I can credit. Suppose yourself a 
ghost.. Well,if you come out of your grave to serve a friend, how are you 
\o help him ?—and jf it’s an enemy, what’s the use of appearing to him if you 
can’t pitch into him? 
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= 4 eames thetr aorses in detail (to the amount of Twenty Dollars) inthis paper, no charg 
ANDREW, by Sir Charles, dam by Herod, stable, 5 mile 

Warrenton, Fauquier Co., _ ee oa Saget t ep - — 


BELSHAZZAK, | by Blacklock, out of Andre stab 
Thos. Aldersun, ashville, Tenn., at $60 few $100, reli to the a ha il 


CLARION, by Monmouth Eclipse, dam by Ogie’s Os Laird’s stable , 
Neck, Monmouth Co., N. J., at $20 and $30, coldblooded mares, $15, and 81 teem. 


DONCASTER, Imp., by Longwaist, dam by Muley, at Wm. J. Minor’s stable, Natchez, 
groom. 

















Miss., at $25 the season in advance, and $1 to 





HUSSAR., Imp. (formerly Talma), light gre Bi 
Barnard’s, Sherbrooke, Comedia Bast, ut tio” ue Bonnet, dam by Prunella, at Geo. 


IBRAHIM PACHA, Imp. (a thorough-bred Arabian, im 
S. N., in the frigate Constitation,) at Elkton, Md., mld = ren, Elliott, U. 
, Agent. 


JORDAN, Imp., by Langar, out of Matilda by Comus, at the Oakland Cour 
Ky., at $50.—Lewis Sherley. . : - oe, Louisville, 


MARION, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at the stable of E. J. P i rth- 
ampton Co., N. C., at $40 cash, $50 if not paid before Ist July, and $1 to the mesa 
MARGRAVE Imp., by Muley, dam by Election, will stand this season at 
$40 and $60.—Thes. Payne and A. T. B. Merritt. Belfield, Va., at 


SARPEDQN, Imp., by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer, at the stable of W 
man, 2 Lexington, Ky., at $30 cash, or $40 at the expirationof the Pi aiaeaa 


SHERIFF PACHA, Imp. (a high bred Arabian, imported by Com. Elliott, U.S. Navy), at 
Andalusia, Pa., and Trenton, WN. J., at $30. 

STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, out of Diamond by Constitution, at the Mount Vernon Course, 
near Alexandria, D. C. 

TALMA, Imp., light grey, at George Barnard’s, Sherbrooke, Canada East, at $10. 

TORNADO, at the stable of H. Aifred Conover, near the Union Course, L. I., at $20 for 
thorough-breds, and $10 for all others. 


TREASURER, by Imp. Roman, out ef Dove, at the stable of Maj. Wm. Jones, at Cold 
Spring, L. L., at $20 for thorough-breds, and $10 for al! others. 


TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at the stable of Jas. L. Bradley, 
near Lexington, Ky., at $50—$1 to groom, to be paid before the mare is taken away. 


















































Che American Sporting Chronicle, 
A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE WEEKLY SPORTING PAPER, 


at Two Dollars per annum. 





The Publisher of the ‘‘American Turf Register” and the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times” 
will commence, on the 2lst of March instant, anew weekly journal, entitled the 
‘**AMERICAN SPORTING CHRONICLE,” which, from the extent, novelty, and at- 
traction of its contents, and its unprecedented cheapness, wil] commend itself to al! 
classes of the community. The * Chronicle” will be essentially devoted to the inte 
rests of the Farmer, the Breede:, and the Sportsman, while the Current News of the 
Day, and Literary and Theatrica) Intelligence will render it grateful to the general 
reader. For the fulfilment of the Publisher’s purposes, he has engaged as Editor Wm 
T. Porter, Esq., so long and favorably known throughout the Union as the editor of 
the ** Spirit of the Times” and the ‘* Am. Turf Register.” Numerous subjects wil! 
claim his attention in the management of the * Chronicle,” and first 

THE TURF.—The prominent design of the ** Chronicle” will be to procure and give 
interest to the Sports of the Turf. To this end it will give reports of al/ the Races 
throughout the United States and Canada, with descriptions of the most important 
racing events in Great Britain and Continental Europe. 

TRUTTING.—Constantly increasing attention is now paid to Trotting Horses in this 
country. A few years since it was exclusively confined to New York and Philadelphia, 
but Trotting Associatious are now regularly organised in Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, Montrea!, and several other cities. Great attention 
will be given to this department ; that a wholesome rivalry be maintained, al! the 
great Trotting feats in this country, Canada, and England will be recorded. 

BLOOD STOCK.—All Importations of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, etc., and al! im- 
portant Sales of Stock at home and in England—selected essays on the Breeding and 
Management of Horses, etc., and a regular Review of Stallions, with pedigree, per- 
formances, etc., will be published. 

FARMERS and BREEDERS will find their interests fostered and upheld in the 
“Ohronicle” to the best of the editor’s ability. In addition to a wide correspondence, 
he isin the receipt of a!] the best Agricultural Publications in the language, from which 
copious extracts will be made. 

SPORTING INTELLIGENCE.—Being published at the office of the ‘‘ Spirit of the 
Times,” the ‘‘ Chronicle ” will have the advantage of an infinite number of correspond- 
ents, at home and abroad, and so complete are the arrangements entered into, that its 
Sporting Intelligence wil! be unusually comprehensive, varied, and interesting, com- 
prising al] the On Digs in the Sporting World. 

FIELD, RURAL, and AQUATIC SPORTS.—A!] the manlv diversions which give 
zest to life will be appropriately regarded, and come in for a large share of the editor’s 
attention. With this view, frequent extracts from ‘‘ Bell’s Life in London,” and the 
English and other Sporting Magazines will be given, together with original detailsof all 
these recreations in this country. 

It will suffice, that the Publisher is determined to make the ‘‘ Sporting Chronicle” 
what its name imports, and that in its columns will be found, at intervals, the discussion 
and the narratives which pertain to 


—" ’ Ss ine Shatiug, Sales of Stock 
Racin ir, Peation: Podoctrionism, Billiards, Importations, , 
BloodStock, Shooting, Pugilism, Ten Pins, Sweepstakes, 
Breeding, Fishing, Cricketing, Cocking, Matches, 
Training, Rowing, Swimming, Quoits, Challenges. 


NEWS, LITERATURE, etc.—Although the leading objects of the “ Chronicle” are 
of a sporting cast, our readers may rely upon it that we shall not be behind hand in va- 
ried and elegant Literature, and the Current News of the Day. 

THINGS THEATRICAL.—As objects of lively interest, the Drama, Opera, and Ballet 
will demand the editor’s best efforts. Without stint or measure, but with candor and 
impartiality, he will take cognizance of the novelties presented at our five different city 
Theatres, and also lay before his readers the Green Room Intelligence of the United 
States and Europe. Aspirants to histrionic distinction may always look to the ** Chroni- 
cle’? with confidence for encouragement and support. 

SALMAGUNDI.—This, the miscellaneous department of the *“* Chronicle,” wil! be so 
managed as to give zest toall the rest. It will be composed of every variety of mate- 
rial; sober news, both foreign and domestic—remarks upon the fashions—fun and frolic 
—scraps and oddities; in fine, every thing we can glean of wit and merriment, will be 
crowded into our columns. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
For One Year’s Subscription, in advance ................-...--.- Two dollars. 
Il", No name whatever wil! be placed on the list of subscribers until the money is 
paid. Al! letters must be post paid. , 
DC? Ageats can be supplied with one hundred copies of the * Sporting Chronicle” for 
Three dollars, by application to JOHN RICHARDS, 
Proprietor and Publisher of the Spirit of the Times” and ‘‘ Turf Register,” No. 1 
Barclay-street. New York. 


FOR SALE, 
WO thorough-bred, and very handsome®Spaniels, of the King Charles Breed, being 
a Dog and Slut. Any one having time to attend to them would tind their price a 
profitable juvestment. Tney can be seen at Wm. Moore's, No. 53 Ferry-street, corner 
of Pear}. Also some splendid Canarys for sale uncommonly cheap. {March 4.) 


IMPORTED TRUSTEE. 

7 magnificent horse (the property of Wairer Livineston, Esq., of New York,) 

the sire of Fashion, the Champion of the Turf, and other winners, is now at my 
stables, near Lexington, Kentucky, where his services wi!l be let to mares at Fifty Dol- 
lars the season, and $1 to the groom—to be paid in ail cases before the mare is taken 
away. The subscriber will not be liable for accidents nor escapes. The season wil] 
commence on the Ist of February, and close on the Ist of July. 

Lexington, Ky., Dec., 1842. JAMES L. BRADLEY. 














ECLIPSE STABLES, 
ITUATED attheend of Union-at.,fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, betwee, 
Perdido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans. 

TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if not 
superior, to any other of the kind in the South. The stable has 84 feet front, ny 200 fee: 
inlength, with two aisles 20 feet in width, running the whole length, with a 13 fee! 
story, which makes itone of the mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
thiscountry. He has now, and wil! always have, on hand from 10 to 12of the best new 
buggy wagons.and as many superior horses to suitthem; also carriages, cabs, &c., for 
publicconvenience. Charges to suit the times. — ' ‘ 

Drovers will find it to their advantage to patronise this establishment, as the proprie- 
tor does notintend keeping forsale, or undertaking any large horse speculation on hit 
own account, consesuentiy he will be able to aid his patronsin making sale of then 
stock. Superior break wagons will be furnished for the especial use of drovers, and he 
will always take their oills inhorses, if desired, at the market price. 

Trotting amateuis and owners of race horses will also find complete accommodations 
for their horses int ¢x stables, which willbe aa private as they could have them in tren 
own stables. Wm. G.HAUN, 

(Dec. 8.] os 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. : , 
= STARR, Jr., of Mendham. Morris Co., ¥. J., will be prepared the ceming 
Spring te execute orders for thorough-bred Berkshire Pigs, trom the imported boar 
Hagbourne, and a superior boar of Windsor Castle family, and fifteen choice sows,lately 
procured from A. B. ALLEN, Esq., of Buffalo, N.Y. L 

Pigs from this superior stock, from two to three months old, will be delivered, wel) 
caged, on ship beard at New York, for twenty-five to thurty dollars per pair. Feed fur- 
nished, wnen desired, at $3 per bbl. ; ; : 

Persons desiring either piss or tall grown animals, can be supplied with all the advan- 
tages of Mr. Allen’s stock at Buffalo, without incurring the risks and costs of cana) 
transportation—the advertiser’s residence being but half a day’s journey from New 
York. ' Dec. 24.) 








JIM CROW AND BETSEY WILSON FOR SALE. 

5 CROW, a fine dapple grey colt, 4 yrs. old this spring, rising 15 hands 2inches high, 

(bred by the late Gen. T. Emery, of Md.), got by Mingo, dam by John Richards, gran- 
dam Fanny Wright (own sister to Tamor) by Silver Heels, g. g.dam Aurora by Vitzun. 
For extended pedigree, see ** Turf Register,” vol. vi.p.423. He was trained by Gen. 
Emory last spring, with his other Mingo colt, Sambo, that ran at Baltimore. Gen Ewory, 
in a letter to me last June, says, he is not inferior in speed to Sambo, and that he can 
run his mile certainly in 1:50. Connecticut is not the proper location for a horse of his 
speed, therefore he will be sold. 

Also BETSEY WILSON, the dam of the celebrated Lady Clifden. For her I was 
awarded a Silver Cup, at the Fair of the American Inotitute last October, as the best 
brood mare. 

For terms, apply to Wm. T. Porter, Es3., or of the subscriber, 

East Windsor, Conn., April, 1843.—{apr. 29.) 

ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 4Uth-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from the Railroad Depot.) : 

Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will find a com/ortable room set apart 
fortheiruse. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK'S celebrated ALBANY 
PALE by Fg on hand. 

N.B. “ 's 


HENRY WATSON. 








in London,” “ Tom Spring’s Life in London,’” and various other Long 
don papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. (March 4.) 





VALPARAISO, Imp., by Velocipede, out of Juliana by Gohanna, near Jefferson Cit 
Missouri, at $50, and $l to groom.—Lewis Sherley. % wy 


WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Marion, at the stable of George A. Wylie, Gallati 
Tenn., at $50 and $100, and $1 to the groom. ° ve - 











, money refunded. 


WAXY POPE, om! Waxy Pope, dam by Swordsman, at Mr. Pierson’s, Johnstown, 
Fuiten County, New York. 


WOODPECKER, by Bertrand, dam by Imp. Buzzard, at his old stand, Bourbor County, 
Ky., at John Cunningham & Co.’s, at $40 and $50. 


FOR SALE. 
A very valuable single-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barrel and Lock specially im- 
ported from Westley Richards’ establishment, London. It is silver mounted. Can 
be seen at the office of the “‘ Spirit of the Times.”” Wil! be sold a bargain. (Apr. 29.) 


FISHING TACKLE, 
OHN CONROY, No. 52 Fulton Street, corne: of Cliff, offers for inspection, improved 
Rods and Reels of his own manufacture, and a full assortment of tackle of the best 
description—a greater variety tian has been seen before in this country. (Feb. 26—6m.} 


THO. AND J. J. FLOURNOY, omer 
TTORNEYS AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—B. Newhouse, W.H. Newhouse 
& Co., Oliver Wetmore, Francis Clark, John K. Hora, New York. 
(March 18-ly.} 

















BAGATELLE TABLES. 
ADIES’ and Gentlemen’s rosewood and mahogany Writing Desks, Ladies’ Work 
Boxes, Dressing Cases, Cabinets, &c. &c., manufactured of the best seasoned 
wood, and warranted to stand the climate far better than the Imported ones. An as- 
sortment of the above articles, made of the best materials, always on hand, suitable 
tor country store-keepe:s, at the lowest wholesale prices, at 
FRANCIS COLSEY & CO’S Manufactory, 

26 Harrison-street, corner of Greenwich-street, New York. 
N.B. The Charleston Courier, and Boston Evening Gazette, will please insert the 

above six months, and send their bills to this office for payment. (May 13.) 


PHCENIX HOTEL, 

FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S, COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY. 

OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 

to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 
dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidently trusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment inthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishment in that capacity, he is entirely confident that every attention will 
paid te the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity can 
estow. 

The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages, 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. 

He pledges himself to spare neither trouble o- expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 

The Stages regularly arrive at and depart froru this house. 

N.B. His charges have been reducedto correspond with the present state ef the times, 
and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hotel in the country. 

Lexington, April 23, 1842—[May7.] J 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
NO. | ANN-STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
iy RGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it cam 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also attention is gi- 
ven to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curva- 
ture of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chil 
dren without detaining them from school, J. KNIGHT, M. D., 

(April 16.) Principal ofthe Institute 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. “? 
HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this 
city, purchase of materials, and as general agent for anything appertaining to the 
business. Any matters intrusted tu his care will be attended to with punctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. 
All communications must be post paid. 
JAS, C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
or purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., No. 28 John-street. 
2.—[(aug. 27-t.f.] 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
Se: high character of these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma- 
kers, to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Giliott, but upon the public. An inferior 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gi/lot—omitting the fina) t, is now 
inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its untinished appearance, as well ag 
by the very common Style in which it is put up. 

Observe that allthe genuine are marked in full on each pen, “* Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,” or *‘ Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 
signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 7! John,curner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
terms. (May 8-t.f.3 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON,S.C. 
NGUS STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks to 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
informs them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
business. 

The Hotel is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure adopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 

It is the determin.tion of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. wilJ always find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, are informed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times, as follows : 

Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)... .........ss00s.+s-+s0-+-+ $8 pr. week 














New Yorre Augus 








Do. do. (Ladies’ OFGINALY )..cc-sccccccccccesecesaveoesscescs 10 pr. week 
betes Been Otet,. ..ncceececccnetancetneseenniimacsnmencieisdess 
(Gct.15.) 





FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

fy new and splendia establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner ef 

Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May. 
it will be conducted on the pian of the American and Parisian Hotels con ointly, hav 
both a Tabled’ Hote anda Restaurante ase The rooms, which are unusually fase 
well ventilated, andso constructed as to present a splendid parler by day, and anequally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, wtthout board, atfrom $250 to $10 perw 
or with beard, at $2per day. In the Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be serv 
up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonapie prices; and the wines, imported ex- 
pressly for the establishment, wil! be furnished in the smallest quantities, and at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated coous. in every department, have been engaged, 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themse)ves that the ‘‘ Franklin” will be found oy al] who may faver 
}them with a visit, literally and truly a “ House of Accommodation for .” 
J. M. ANDERSON & SON. 


Philadelphia. April. 1843 (April 307 





JOHN ANDERSON & CO’'S 
ql ~~~ HONEY DEW Five Cat Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, Snuff, &c.— 
The public are respectfully informed, that the subscribers have their 
extensive arrangements for manufacturing in the city of New York inimitable 
| Air Cured Honev Dew Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco”—also a peculiarly enn = 
, Tobacco, manufactured by them alone. Country merchants, and others, who have 
hithertobeen abje to obtain the quantity they required for their sales, are informed that 
we are now ready to-execute their orders to any amount. All orders will be punctually 
attendedtorif left at 152 Pearl, corner of Wall-street, New York. 
JOHN ANDERSON & CO. 
) N.B. This Tobacey is warranted superior to any other, or can be returned, the 
(Sept. 24.) 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 











Things Cheatrical. 


Mr. Simpson took his benefit at the Park Theatre on Monday last when we 
were pleased to observe a fall attendance of his friends. Mr. Boora has ap- 
peared on each night during the week, and with his usual ability and sue- 
cess. 

“The French Campany” at Nisto’s are increasing their popularity by each 
representation, and have now become the most favorite artistes that have ap- 
peared for a long time in this city. The beautiful opera of * La Ambassadrice” 
has been played to crammed houses, and no one can fail to appropriate its de- 
lightful music or the charming manner in which it is given. M’ddle Catve 
possesses @ most pleasing voice united to a most captivating manner and is 
always received with the warmest demonstrations of pleasure by the audience. 
Madame Lecourt has also particularly distinguished herself by her powers, 
both as@ singer and an actress. ‘“ Le Domino Noir,” “Le Postillion Du 
Lonjumeau,” and other equally attractive operas are im active preparation. 
Mr Nisto has incurred great expenses upon himself, by engaging this admira- 

ble ¢rowpe and we trust the community will appreciate his efforts for their grati- 
fication. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM ABBOTT, ESQ. 

The apprehensions felt with regard to the probable termination of this gen- 
tleman’s sudden illness tave proved real. His first attack of apoplexy occurred 
on Monday evening, oo the Park stage, while he was enacting the character of 
Hemeya, in Shield's play of *‘ The Apostate ;” he fell senseless while uttering 
@ line of the part, was carried into the Green-room of the Theatre, where he 
jay until Wednesday evening, when he was conveyed to his lodgings. On 
Thursday morning, he experienced another severe attack, and at about half-past 
four o’clock in the afternoon of that day he breathed his last. _ 

The professional career of Mr. Ansorr has been singularly varied and inter- 
esting. He adopted it very early in life, and has, ever since his debit, occupied 
a very prominent and respectable position in it. He was the first to introduce 
the English acted Drama in Paris, where he managed a theatre with great suc- 
cess, aod where, ever since, English pieces have been regularly performed. He 
has also conducted theatres reputably in the capitals of England and Ireland, 
and in many of the provinces besides. He has also been a successful manager 
in Quebec, Montreal, and in Charleston (S.C.). In London, when he took the 
management of the “ Coburg,” he changed its name to the * Victoria,” in ho- 
nor of the young Queen. Jn Edinburgh, he was the original “ Col. Mannering,”’ 
in the Opera made from Sir Walier Scott's novel, and played that and other 
characters of the great novelist, in the presence of the latter, and very much to 
his declared satisfaction. He was the origina! ‘* Romeo” with Fanny Kemble, 
at Covent Garden,—a character he had played many engagements with Miss 
O‘Neil. He was the original performer of the difficult character of ‘* Modus,” 
in Knowles’ ** Hunchback,” and this was the last part of any consequence in 
which he appeared before a New York audience. 

Mr. Abbott’s loss will be deeply felt by a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ance, to whom he made himself dear by the unfailing cheerfulness of his temper, 
the amiability of his disposition, the wit and humor of his conversation, his 
abounding affluence in amusing anecdote and reminiscence, and the extreme 
polish of his manners, as a gentleman and a social companion. He had ever a 
sunny smile for the greeting of a friend, end the never failing talent of detaining 
him, a delighted listener, by the magic power of his varied conversation. Few 
men could be more missed from society than Abbott, and few, departing, can 
Jeave behind him more sincere and regretfu! friends than he. 

His funeral took place yesterday afternoon, at half past 4 o'clock, and was 
attended by a large concourse of his professional brethren and private friends. 








Foreign Dramatic Intelligence. 


FANNY CERRIT® AND FANNY ELSSLER. 
From the Court Journal, 13th May. 

Cerrito is unquestionably the most popular of danseuses, and may we not 
add, the most delighttul? Were it possible to select a more comprehensive 
epithet, we would make use of it; grace the most exquisite and fascinating, 
poetry, sentiment, eloquence—yes, eloquence—are hers, and the effect they pro- 
duce 1s one of intense dedight. True that admiration and astonishment mingle 
with the feeling—every now and then we are lost in admiring wonder; but the 
pleasurable sensation predominates—it is an emotion of pleasure—an intoxica- 
tion of delight! Out upon the blockhead who said Cerrito’s dancing was not 
‘‘ poetical!” Why, her every movement is replete with poetry, and poetry, 
too, of the purest and most elevated kind. It isin the most complete disguise 
of all art that the highest order of poetry consists. And is it not this, we 
would ask, which constitutes the peculiar excellence and irresistible charm of 
Cerrito’s style? Her dancing is an inspiration ; there is a spontaneous euthu- 
siasm about it which renders it unlike that of anybody else. Others content 
themselves with the embodiment of a single idea; Cerrito presents a happy 
combination of diatinctive beauties. To that voluptuous reality which is pe- 
culiarly her own, she adds an ideal delicacy and grace—to an impassioned aban- 
don, she unites the most bewitching modesty of manner. But why should we 
dilate on the charms of this exquisite danseuse when they are so well remem- 
bered by her thousand admirers in Engiand? Nothing could exceed the enthu- 
siasm of the audience, when she re-appeared on Tuesday night. The house 
contained more of rank and fashion than we had before witnessed this season, 
and the cheering far exceeded all that has been heard since her beautiful form 
was last excluded from our view on these boards. It was in that fanciful crea- 
tion of the ingenious Perrot, entitled * Les Houris,’ that she first descended 
from the side-scenes; and as she came forward, cheer after cheer rent the thea- 
tre again and again. It was certainly a most gratifying reception. Then com- 
menced the business of the scene, the devoted Mussulman lay before her in the 
slumber of death, her mission was to waft him to the regious of the faithful 
And never did a Jovelier vision disturb the dreams of the poet Hatez himself 
Happy the paradise which contains such houris as Cerrito! It would occupy 
more space than our Journal affords to describe all the varieties of step and pos- 
ture which she went through on Tuesday night. Many of her movements in 
the grand pas with St. Leon and Mdiles. Scheffre, Planquet and Camille, were 
entirely new, and they were executed with a brilliancy and expression which 
drew down volleys of applause. Equally beautiful was her dancing in the ad- 
mired de quatre, from the * Lac des Fees,” the astonishing oblique step 
from the back of the stage eliciting its customary boisterous encore. The pas 
Styrien concluded her triumphs for the night, if we except the honor of a se- 
cond call before the curtain at the close of the ‘ Soiree de Carnaval.” Tues- 
day’s performance must have proved to the satisfaction of every body present 
that Cerrito is without a rival, or, if she has rivals, that she far outstrips them 

ll. 
, The unusual length to which our Opera criticism has already extended must 
serve as our apology for a very brief notice of ‘La Gazza Ladra,” which was 

yed on Thoreday evening for the benefit of M. St. Leon The Ninetta of 
Grisi, and the Podesta of Lablache, are performances too well known and ap- 
preciated to need fresh eulogy ; although, as we have frequently observed, the 
bomorous tricks of the latter are peculiar to himself in that character, and form 
no part of the original conception. Mario sang coldly, but gracefully, the mu- 
sic of Gianetto; and Brambilla gave to the role of Pippo that prominent im- 
portance which it so well deserves, but of which, for so many years, it has 
been unwarrantably deprived. The Fernando of Fornasari far exceeded our 
expectations, judging of his achievements hitherto in Rossini’s music. As 
the opera is to be repeated this evening, we shall have occasion to revert to it 
next week. Thursday’s performances also presented the joint attraction of 
Cerrito and Elssler, which had the effect of cramming the pit to suffocation : 
it was announced to be the last appearance of the latter, but there are rumors 
of her return in July. Then there was the unusual novelty of a solo on the 
violin from the principal male dancer ; and a very brilliant and neatly executed 
solo it was. M. Leon is evidently person of no ordinary cleverness, and were 
he less famous as @ dancer, he would rank among the first of violinists. 





The benefit of James Sheridan Knowles is fixed for Tuesday next (16th May), 
when ‘* Julius Ceasar” is to be played by the whole strength of the Drury 
Lane , to which is added for the occasion the author of * ——, 
* William Tel” “The Hunchback,” * The Wife,” “The Love Chase,” 
and about a dozen other pieces, which have elevated him to the highest place 
among our living ists, and to a distinguished rank among the dramatists 
of anytime. His claims we need not urge, for nobody will be found to dispute 
them, and we anticipate 
that many of hie wealthier 


not only that he will have an overflowing house, but 
ier admirers will take the opportunity of making him 








presents, considerably beyond the price of their admission tickets. Such has 
become not ar unfrequent practice of late years, and on one occasion (in the 
commencement of the system) Kean made no less than £1,042 by a benefit. 
He was then in the plenitude of his popularity, and he was but a mere actor. 
Sheridan Knowles is an actor also, but his great works will long survive him, 
and must form a part of the standard dramatic literature of our country. He 
takes the small part of Casca on Tuesday, that the audience may have an op- 
portunity of seeing him, and of personally testifying their regard and admira- 
tion, We are informed that great part, indeed the greater part, of his emolu- 
ments by his last play, “* The Secretary,’ were to deperd upon its run, so that 
instead of obtaining £500 by it, as mght have been reasonably expected, he 
has only received at most £150. Observer. 


Berlioz, the French composer, who married Miss Smithson, has paid a visit 
recently to Berlin ; and while there, several military bands, amounting to 300 
performers, assembled at the palace of the Prince of Prussia, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Wieprecht, with a view of giving Berlioz a specimer of the high 
proficiency to which military music has been brought in Prussia. The effect 
produced by the strictest attention tu pianos and fortes was quite electrifying, 
particularly when a hundred trumpets poured forth their terribie blasts simulta- 
neously. Berlioz declared that it exceeded anything of the kind that he had 
ever heard, and he acknowledged that the Prussian military bands are far supe- 
rior tu any that he ever heard vefore. Sunday Times. 

Mdile. Rachel —It is reported that this celebrated actress is about to be 
married to the celebrated Polish Count Walewski, a natural son of Napoleon. 
ae the Thiers administration the Couut filled a diplomatic mission in the 

ast. Ib. 

Perrot makes his re-entrée on the boards of her Majesty’s Theatre on Thors- 
day next (18th May), for the first time since his severe accident. The attrac- 
tions are more than usualiy strong. Jn addition to the re-entree of Perrot him.- 
self in the beautiful ballet of ** Alma,’’ Cerito’s greatest triumph, the opera is 
the ever new * Puritani,’’ and great will be the curiosity to hear two such voices 
as Lablache and Fornasari sing together the “ Suvir la tromba.” Mario, who 
has played the part with great success in Paris, will appear in Arturo ; add to 
this, the attraction of its being two long seasons since Grisi appeared, in this 
new favorite part, and to all these attractions, the first appearance of Sivori, the 
nephew and only pupil of Paganini, who bequeathed him his violin, and, as they 
say, the soul and inspiration of his music. Age. 





DRAMATIC, MUSICAL, AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 
From “ Punch.” 

The Syrian Indefatigables have gone to fulfil an engagement of four nights at 

Kamtschatka, and are to be succeeded by the Sclavonian Unsociables, who have 
at length been prevailed upon to accept an engagement. 
Mr. Snobbins, who played the second priest on the left hand in Norma, is stu- 
dying the part of the eleventh shepherd in Acis and Galatz. His beautiful 
litle bit of pantomime in Norma, where he was the ouly one of the Chorus who 
wiped his eye on his finger, at hearing the fate of the unhappy priestess, will 
not easily be forgotten. The eleventh shepherd in Acis and Galatz will give 
him an opportunity of showing what he can do in another line. Several seats 
in the dress circle are already taken. He will be supported by Herr Staudig! as 
Polyphemus. 

Miss Kelly’s charming little band-box in Dean-street has been all activity 
during the week. For the convenience of those waiting for the half-price, two 
hall chairs have been placed in the passage. We sincerely hope that these spi- 
rited arrangements will meet with their due reward. It is intended to revive 
some of the old farces, with every attention to scenery and costume. The 
Rendezvous is being got up from the original text, which will be weeded of all 
the interpolations introduced into it during the last forty years, and of which 
alone the farce, as acted in the present day, consists. Lock and Key will be one 
of the earliest novelties. 


We have heard it rumored, but what we hear signifies very little, that the 
proprietors of Covent Garden are anxious to find a tenant who will pay the 
rent ; but, of course, whoever the tenant may be, he cannot be expected to be 
found in these days—at least, if he has any means of his own, which is not at 
all probable. If the late lessee opened his doors to something under twenty 
pounds, he was right to shut them up again, and if he had not he might perhaps 
have gone on; but, even in this case, he must have eventually browght the sea- 
son to a finisn. 

Drury Lane has been going on as well as could be expected under all the 
circumstances ; but if the house wil! hold four hundred pounds at the present 
prices, and nearly nine hundred before they were lowered, if crowded audiences 
could have been secured, the lessee was in error when he reduced the prices. 
However, he knows best, and we only say what we think, which we shall always 
dv, unless we vary our course, which we do not believe we shall, though we 
perhaps may, if it should so happen. 

Mr. Snovxs, whose admirable performance on the jew’s-harp hes created such 
a deep sensation in his own family circle, intends giving a musical entertain. 
ment illustrative of the music of the Seven Dials. It is to be ealled a Night 
with Catnatch, and will include several interesting anecdotes of that celebrated 
individual. If thisexperiment should be successful, he intends giving a lecture 
on Melody and Marbles, under the title of “* An Evening with Pitts.” 

Mr. Willis Jones, the manager of the Surrey, left London about a year ago, 
and has never since been heard of. It is presumed that this very spirited indi- 
vidual is in search of some startling novelty. 

Miss Kelly’s little snuggery in Dean-street was swept out on Saturday last. 
The entrance has been completely hearth-stoned, and the brass knocker has 
lately undergone a thorough leathering. We trust that this activity on the part 
of the fair manageress will meet with its due reward. An srm-chair has been 
placed an either side of the proscenium, and may be taken by the night or sea- 
son. A few reserved seats on the side-board may be secured by application at 
the store-closet, which is fitted up as a box-office. Children will in future be 
accommodated on the chimney-piece, and family card-tables to huld six when 
open, or three when shut, may be obtained at reduced prices. 


Sporting Intelligence Extra! 


THE LAST GREAT TROTTING MATCH. 
RIPTON US. AMERICUS. 

The third of the three great matches between Ripton and Americus came 
off last Monday afternoon at four o’clock. The odds, when the horses were 
stripped, were 2 to 1 on Ripton, but upon the second trial to start , Americus 
seemed to have the fuot of him, and “ a knowing one ” offered $500 even, with. 
out its being taken up. The course was slippery beyond measure, it having 
rained all the night previous, and most of the forenoon. Notwithstanding the 
weather, a great crowd was in attendance, but the betting was shy. Had the 
course been in good order, very little odds would have been offered, and the bet- 
ting would have been unusually heavy. 

There is very little to describe about the rsce. Riptor. won both heats handily, 
the Ist in 2:43, and the 2d in 2:41. In the 2d heat they did not get off until 
the seventh attempt! Americus could not be kept down to his work ; over a 
good course he could have made an excelient perfurmance, but in mud he has 
no more chance with Ripton than ordinary race horses have with such flyers as 
Fashion and Boston. Recapitulation :— 


Beacon Course, Hoboken, N. J., opposite New York City. —Monday, May 29, 1843—Match, 
$1000 a side, in harness, suikies ; jockies’ weight 145lbs. each. Mile heats. 

Thos. Moore’s br. g. Ripton,........------+-2-0+20--- -22eeese eee George Young. 1 } 

George Spicer's b. g. Americus .......--.-------.---0----0---0+--- George Spicer. 2 2 

Time, 2:43—2:41. 

















Course heavy. 





Last week we inalvertently omitted to give the result of a trotting sweep- 
stakes that came off immediately after the second match between Ripton and 


Americus, on Monday :— 
MONDAY, May 22—Sweepstakes of $100 each, in harness. Two mile heats. 


H. Jones’ br. m. Queen........ ccc cccccccccccccc cc cccc ess c cess cscw ssc ceccceece 
A. Concklin’s b.g. Thos. Jefferson 


Time, 5:48—5:42. 
The following match between Dutchess and Hector, two mile heats, in 


harness, came off on 


a 20—Match, $——a side, inharness. Two mile heats. 
galas , recsd P ° Hiram Woodruff. 1 1 
Mr. —’s h. Hector eeceseececoe ee eee 2 2 
Time, 5:28—5:22}. 





THURSDAY, May 25—Purse $100. Two mile heats, under the saddle. 


P. Dobs’ gr. g. Fourth of July... .2...00.200--0-e00-s0e--0+--00-2 C. Carll.cccoe 1 1 
Wm. S. Reea’s gr. g. Snaffle.......-----0++0--+20-2neeennn- 202 W.S. Reed... 2 2 
Wm. Wheelan’s br. g. Aja... ....0.--0---0--000+-000000-+20--* Wm. Wheelan, 3 3 
Wa. Martin’s b. g. Apology .......2---00.00--0-00 Beoe~- 222-0 0-- sensor es eeeenee pd. ft. 


a 
Time, 5:20—5:20. 
SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes of $50 each, in harness. Mile heats, best 


3in 5. i : 
Geo. Spicer’s gr. g. Washington Irving ........2...2--+----<---- Geo. Spicer 2 1 1 1 
J. D. McMann’s b. g. Register........---.--. cece erene--------0--20-- 2022-8 3222 
H. Woodruff’s ch. g ....---.--220-222--- + eo ccwn scene nen = eon eescensescoees L 3 dist. 


Time, 2:52i—2:56—2:58—3:02. 
It was thought, after the 2d heat, that Hiram Wooprurr had the money 





“gure!” the betting being $100 to 40 on him against the field. But in the 





————————— 


June 3, 
3d heat. Hiram’s gelding, upon being “ persuaded,” commenced kicking >, 
second time so violently that Hiram concluded to resign without “ a fair show + 
He made “a clean back out’’ by “ throwing a back summerset” from his sully 


alighting on his feet! 





Trotting Meeting at Trenton —Mr. Brown, the proprietor, desires Ws to 
announce that he will give purses for a Trotting Meeting on the Egle ( 
about the middle of next month. His meeting will continue for four d 
a general attendance of * the cracks of the day” is anticipated. 


‘ 
AUIS 
r e, 


ays, ad 





Jostan and Castes Stanrorp, proprietors of the Bull's Head Hotel and 
Trotting Course, on the Troy Road, a quarter of a mile trom the city of Alba. 
ny, give notice that purses will be given for Trotting over their course on the 
8th and 9h of June—next week. 





A Trotting Match for $200, mile heats, was to have come off on Thursday 
last, over the Cambridge Park Course, near Boston, between the gr. h 
Washington from Providence, and the bi. g. Dying Sargent. Also a Match 
Race for $300, a single mile, between Mr. ——'s b. h. Buck and Mr. Ps, 
ch. g. from Kentucky. The latter was disabled in a tria! just before the race 
we regret to add. The result of the trotting match has not reached us, ) 


Athletic Games.—We publish as a curiosity the following advertisemen, 
from the Canada papers, with the simple remark, that we should be glad to i 
similar prizes offered here :-— 


Tue Garnertnc.—Toronto Athletic Games.—Under the 
Excellency the Right Hon. Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, 
tish North America. 


patronage of } 
Governor Genera} of Br. 


r PRESIDENT : 
The Honorable Henry Sherwood, Mayor of the City. 
STEWARDS : 
Sir Allan N. McNab, M. P. P. W. B. Jarvis, Esq., Sheriff of Home 


District. 
G. P. Ridout, Esq. 
R. L. Ross, Esq., 93d Highlanders, 
R. P. Crooks, Esq. 
George Denholm, Esq. 
Alderman Dixon. 


Peter Buchanan, Esq. 

T. D. Harris, Esq. 

C. W. Younghusband, Esq., Royal 
Artillery. 

Wm. Cayley, Esq. 

W. McDonald, Esq., 93d Highlanders 

Wm. Ross, Esq. J. M. Strachan, Esq. 

Hon. James Small, M. P. P. Hugh Richardson, Esq. 

At the Torunto St. Leger Course, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 22st and 
22d days of June, the sports to commence each day at 12 o’clock precisely, 
open to all. 

Quoiting (22 yards). 

Raurning Hop Step and Leap. 
Standing Hop Step and Leap. 
Running High Leap. 

Standing High Leap. 

Throwing Heavy and Light Hammer. 
Running Long Leap. the gift of the ladies. 

Putting Light and Heavy Ball. Running and Standing High Vault. 

Rifle Shooting, open to subscribers of at least ten shillings :—1st Prize, at 
100 yards. 2d Prize, 180 yards. 

The principal prizes for the above are Five Pounds, or a piece of plate of 
that value, at the option of the victors ; together with several handsome silver 
medals, blue bonnets, and money. 

The names of intending competitors must be entered at the Secretary and 
Treasurer's booth before the game he wishes to compete in is begun. 

Subscriptions will be received by, and tickets for the Stand may be had from 
the Stewards, and from the Treasurer, and Secretary. 

Tuomas D. Harri, Treasurer. 
Joun B. Rosinson, Secretary. 





Short Foot Race (120 yards). 

Long Foot Race (440 yards). 
Wrestling collar and elbow. 

Long Foot Race (one mile). 

Sack and Wheelbarrow Racer. 
Steeple Race over Hurdles, for a prize 





Toronto, 3d May, 1843. 





Roperick McGrecor, Esq., of Upper Marlboro’, Md., claims the name of 
Marietéa, for a yearling filly by Imp. Priam, out of Mary Willett ; [this pedigree 
is recorded in the ‘“‘ Turf Register,” and ‘* Spirit of the Times,” in 1840.] Also 
that of Cambridge, for a colt, 12 months old, the 8th of June, 1843, by Prince 
George, out of Fanny Frolic, out of the above mare. 





“ 4 good lick !’—A writer in a Jate number of Blackwood’s Magazine states 
that 


‘There is an affectation among the vulgar clever, of wearing the mustache, 
which they clip and cut a /a Vandyk; this is useful, as afeding a ready 
means of distinguishing between a man of talent and an ass—the former 
trusting to his head, goes clean shaved, and looks like an Englishman; the 
latter,whose strength lies altogether in his hair, exhausts the power of Macasser 
- endeavoring to make himself look as much like an ourang-outang as possi- 

e.”” 





MR. ALVAN CLARK’S NEW RIFLE. 

CHARLESTON, S. C. 26th May. 1843. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Spirit of the Times ;” Dear Sir.—A few days since 
Mr. Auvan Cuarx gave a public invitation to all amateurs in gunnery, to wit. 
ness the qualities of his “ Patent False Muzzled Rifle” for distance and pre- 
cision, and owning One of the guns myself, I attended at the place named—ihe 
Washington Course. The greatest distance was one fourth of a mile, the tar- 
get 28 by 36 inches, which was hit a number of times, and with sufficient force 
and precision to have killed aman. An account of which I think was publish 
ed in the *‘ Charleston Courier,” of the 19th inst. 
The distance was then altered to 200 yards, measured, not steps. On the 
same board Mr. Clark was shooting at, I placed a target for myself, at which I 
fired 11 times, hitting each time, and making an average of 2 85-100. My tar- 
get was 10 inches diameter, of which I annex a rough sketch to show the rela- 
tive position of each shot. Should you deem this worthy a place in your paper, 
please insert it, and oblige Very Respectfully, W. M. M. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 
We are glad to find Mr. Cuark’s Rifles are so popular in Carolina. ** Talk- 
ing of guns !’’—has Mr. C. ever seen Mr. Casweuv’s acceptance of his chal- 
lenge, which was published in our columns on the 29th April! Under the im. 


pression that it has been overlooked by him we again insert it :— 
Lansingburgh, N. Y., April 21, 1843. 

To the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times.” —I noticed in a communication 
from Alvan Clark (on Rifle Shooting) who is the inventor of the False Muzzle 
Rifle, a challenge of Oue Hundred Dollars against Fifty that he could beat any 
man that would use the rifie of the common construction et two hundred yards, 
ten shots each. 

I hereby accept the challenge of Mr. Clark to shoot a common rifle without 
a falve muzzle against him and his patent false muzzle rifle, according to the 
terms of his proposition ; and he can also double the amount proposed and call 
it Two Hundred, instead of One Hundred, Duilars, if he thinks it an object. 
Hrram Caswetu. 

The paragraphs in the Charleston ‘“ Courier,” referred to by W. M. M. are 
annexed :— 

Rifle Shooting.—An exhibition of the power and accuracy of Mr, Alvan 
Clark’s Patent Muzz'ed Rifles took place on Tuesday afternoon last, on the 
Washington Race Course, which resulted as has all previous experiments, in 
testing the superiority of rifles of this cors:ruction over those of any other for 
precision, at long distances. 

A target 28 by 36 inches, was placed at a distance of ONE QUARTER OF 
A MILE from the stand, and received twenty-six shots, fourteen of whieh 
were within twelve inches of the centre—and three of them, in successi0D, 
within eight inches of the centre. The average of the whole could not de ob- 
tained, as a number of the first shots missed the target, it requiring some prac- 
tice to adjust the sight at such an unusual distance. 

After tne above experiments, a target was placed at 200 yards distance. 
Mr. Happoldt placed fourteen out of fifteen shots in a twelve inch target 8 
this position, with a rifle—and Mr. Clark, with a twelve inch barrel rifle pistol, 
placed fifteen out of twenty-four shots within six inches of the centre. — 

The target can be seen at our office, where it has been placed for the inspec- 
tion of amateurs. 

Postscript.—See page 162 for Mr. Clark’s acceptance of Caswell’s challenge. 


- 





ee — 





The Saratoga of Kentucky. —We take great pleasure in quoting the follow 
ing remarks by the editor of the Louisville “Journal” upon the Blue Lick 
Springs, an advertisment of which will be found in ‘another column :— 

Under the excellent management of its present liberal proprieto's, thes? 
springs last season took rank among the most ee and fashiousble water 
ing places in the Union. The numerous delightful resorts for health. curiosity, 
and amusement in Kentucky will hereafter detain on this side of the mountains 





| the travellers and the veletudinarians of the South and West, 
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